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T7 HE reader will th re- 
0 member, that the houſe of 
+ * + commons in the preſent parlia- 
ment was chiefly compoſed of 
Tories, Theſe men, under the 


raacorous and inveterate hatred to the me- 
| A 2 _ mory 


cloak of public ſpirit, harboured a moſt _ 
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11 The Hiſtory of EncLanD, 
mory of the late king, and greedily laid 
hold of every opportunity. to blacken and 


diigrace it. They had invidiouſly rrumped 


up a report, that, during the whole courſe of 


his reign, the public money had been grosſly 
miſmanaged and embezzled ; that great 


ſums had been diſtributed in feeding uſeleſs 


favourites, and corrupting members of par- 
liament ; and that ſeveral millions had even 


been tran{ported to Holland for the private 
uſe of his majeſty. _ 


The better to ſupport the © clamour they _ 
had raiſed, they now appointed-a committee 
to inquire into the matter; but great was 
their mortification when they found, that the 
charge was entirely groundleſs. In order, 


however, to keep themielves in counte- 
nance, they expell-d irom the houſe the 
lord Ranelagh, pay-maſter general to the 


army, on pretence ot his having miſapplied 


the public money: though they could not 


fix upon a ſingle article, in which he had 
been guilty of fraud, or even of negligence. 


Ihe likewiſe preiented an addreſs to her 
mzjetty, in which they attributed the national 
deb to the miſmanagement of the funds; 
complained that the old miethods of the ex- 
chequer had Deen altered; and that many 
acts of partiality and injuſtice had been com- 
mitted by the commiſſioners of the priz 77 
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At the ſame time, they reſolved, that 
Charles lord Hallitax, auditor of the re- 


ceipt of the exchequer, had neglected his 
duty, and been guilty of a breach of truſt; 
and they even entreated the queen to order 


the attorney general to proſecute him for 


theſe offences; a requeſt with which ſhe 
promiſed to comply. 

The lords, alarmed at the proceedings of 
the commons, which were equally unjult 


and ung enerous, cauſed ſtrict ſearch to be 


made into the public accounts; and from a 


careful ſcrutiny it appeared, that every alle- 
gation, advanced by the lower houſe, was 
abſolutely falſe: that the national debt 
was owing, not to the miſmanagement of 
the miniſters, but to the deficiency of the 
funds, which the commons had eftabliſhed, 
and to the large ſums, which they had voted, 
without having eſtabliſhed any funds at all: 


that the late king, ſo far from miſapplying 
any of the public money, had actually em- 


ployed three millions of his cwn property 
in the ſervice of the nation: and that any 
alterations, which had been made, in-the me- 
thods of the exchequer, had been attended 
with no bad conſequences. Theſe facts 
they repreſented in an addreſs to her majeſty, 
and cauſed them to be publiſhed for the ſa- 
pisfaction of the public; and they further 
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6 The Hiſtary of EncLanv. 
folved that Charles lord Hallifax had faith» 
fully performed the duty of his office, and 
— a guilty of no neglect or breach of 
truſt. 1 | + 
The commons, detected in their perfi- 


dious deſigns, were filled with the utmoſt 
rage. and indignation, They exclaimed 
againſt the conduct of the lords with all the 
virulence of diſappointed malice. They 


_ afirmed, that no cognizance, which the peers 


could take of public accounts, would en» 


'' able them to ſupply any deficiency, or ap- 
| propriate any ſurpluſage of the public mo- 
ney : that they could neither acquit or con- 
demn any perſon whatſoever, upon an inquiry 
arifing originally in their own houſe: and 


that their attempt to acquit Charles lord 


Hallifax was unprecedented and unparlia- 


mentary. 


The lords replied, that they were poſſeſſed 


ef an undoubted right, which they would 


never reſign, to take cognizance originally 


of all public accounts, and to inquire into 
the miſapplication or miſmanagement of 
any public money : that, in the affair of 
Lord Hallifax, they had proceeded according 


to the rules of juſtice: that their reſolution 


with regard to that nobleman did not 
amount to any judgement or acquittal ; but 
that finding a vote of the commons refleQing 
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upon a member of their houfe, they 
thought fit to give their opinion in their 
legiſlative authority. The commons, how. 
ever, would liſten to no arguments: they | 
denied every aſſertion of the lords with 
equal violence and injuſtice; and the diſ- 
pute between the two houſes was like to 
come to a dangerous height, when the 
queen interrupted the quarre] by puttin 
an end to the ſeſſion on the twenty-ſeventh 
day of February“ 1 
Though the lords had been able to defeat 


the pernicious deſigns of the commons, yet 


were the parties ſo nearly matched even in 
the upper houſe, that moſt of the points 
had been carried only by a ſingle voice. 
In order, therefore, to procure a majority 

in both houſes, the queen advanced four of 
the moſt violent Tories to the peerage. 
Theſe were John Granville, created baron 
Granville of Potheridge in the county of 
Devon; Heneage Finch, baron Guernſey 
in the county of Southampton; Sir John 


Leviſon Gower, baron Gower of Sittenham 


in the county of York; and Francis Sey- 
mour Conway, youngeſt ſon of Sir Edward 
Seymour, baron of Ragley in the county 
_ of Warwick. To fave appearances, hows 


erer, 
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* The Hiſtory of Encianp.. 
ever, John Harvey of the oppoſite party 


was made baron of Ickworth in the county 


of Suffoll ; though this favour he owed to 
the owerfol interceſſion of the dutcheſs of 
Marlbe borouph. At the ſame time the mar- 
quis of Normanby was created duke of 

that name, and afterwards honoured with 
an additional title of duke of Dec 
Maire. 

To the inkions of this ſeſſion, it may 


not be improper to {ubjuin an account of 


the proceedings of the convocation, which 
fat at the ſame time with the parliament, 
and which was diſtracted by the ſame feuds 


and animoſities, that prevailed in that aſ- 


ſembly. 


The lower houſe, in imitation of hs 


commons, propoſed an addreſs, refleQing 
on the memary of the late king, and even 
glancing obliquely at the conduct of the 
biſhops; but the upper houle refuſing their 
concurrence, they were at laſt perſuaded to 
agree in a joint addreſs to her majeſty ; in 
which they conpratulated her acceſhon to 
the throne ;. thanked her for the aſſurances 
The had given of her fixed reſolution to ſup- 
| oe the church of England, as by law eſta- 


liſhed,” and to maintain the ſucceſſion in 


the Eroteſtant line; and expreſſed their hopes, 
that Whatever WAS W co reſtore the 


church 
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church to its juſt rights and privileges 
would be ſupplied by her majeſty, and 
would be tranſmitted ſafe to the lateſt poſte- 


rity. The queen, in her anſwer, told 


them, that ſhe was highly pleaſed with this. 
datiful addreſs, and conſidered their concur- 


rence in this particular, as a good preſage 
of their union in every thing, that ſhould 
come before them. COLES 


The event, however, did not anſwer her 


expectations. Their former conteſts were 


immediately revived. The lower houſe de- 
fired, in an application to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and his ſuffragans, that the 


-matters in diſpute concerning the manner of 
ſynodical proceedings, and the right of the 


lower houſe to hold intermediate aſſe mblies, 


might be taken into conſideration, and ſpee- 


dily determined. The biſhops were willing 
to indulge. them 1n every thing that could 
poſſibly be granted, without giving up their 
character and authority. They propoſed, 
that, in the intervals of ſeſſions, the lower 


houſe might appoint committees to prepare 


matters; and when buſineſs ſhould regular. 
ly be brougat before them, the archbiſhop 


would regulate the prorogations in ſuch a 


manner, that they might have ſufficient time 
to fit and deliberate on the ſubject, 
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The lower houſe were not ſatisſted with" 
this offer. They had many friends among 
the miniſtry; they believed the queen to be 
attached to their intereſt; and they were elat- 
ed by a vote of the commons, importing, 
that they would, on all praper occaſions, 


aſſert the juſt rights and privileges of the 


lower houſe of convocation. Encouraged 


by theſe concurring circumſtances, they re- 


jected the propoſal of the biſhops, and de- 


fired that the matter might be {ſubmitted te 
the queen's deciſion. The prelates anſwer- 
ed, that they could not help expreſſing their 
ſurprize at a propoſal, which fet the two 


houſes on a footing of equality, and was 
totally inconſiſtent with the epiſcopal autho- 


rity, and the archbiſhop's preſidency : that 

they deemed themſelves ſafe and happy un- 
der the queen's protection, and would chear- 
fully obey her orders; but did not think it 

proper to trouble her with the controverſy ; 


and that, in any event, they could not part 
with any of thoſe rights, which were vetted 


in them by the conſtitution of the church, 


and the laws and cuſtoms of the realm. 


The lower houſe, piqued at this reply, 


reſented an addrefs to the queen, import- 


ing, that in the convocation called in 1700, 


after an interruption of ten years, ſeveral 


- Queſtions having ariſen concerning the 
T5 rights 
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= rights and liberties of the lower houſe, the 


biſhops had declined a verbal conference: 


E that the ſame diſpute having been revived in 


the preſent convocation, and ftill being in- 
volved in the ſame difficulties, they had re- 
ſuſed to refer it to her majeſty's arbitration 2: 
and that the lower houſe, therefore, fled for 
proteQion to her majeſty, begging ſhe would 
eall the queſtion into her royal audience, and 


award ſach' a ſentence as to her ſhould ſeem 


proper. The queen promiſed to conſider 
their petition, which was ſupported by tha 
earl of Nottingham, and many other Tories. 
She accordingly ordered her council to exa- 
mine the matter, and ſee how it conſiſted 
with law and equity. It ſhould ſeem, hows. 
ever, that the report was unfavourable ta. 
the lower houſe; for ſhe made them no an- 
ſwer : at indulgence which ſhe would hardly 


have refuſed them, could ſhe have given a_ 
deciſion in their favour  _ 


The lower houſe, apprehending, that, by 
their preſent proceedings, they might incur 


"the imputation of being attached to preſby- 


tery, drew up a declaration, which they en- 
tered in their books, acknowledging the 


order of biſhops: as ſuperior to Preſbyters, 
and to be of divine apoſtolical inſtitution. 


They likewiſe preſented an addreſs to the 
biſhops, defiring them to concur in eule 
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12 The Hiſtary of EncLanny. 
the divine right of epiſcopacy, that it might 
be a ſtanding rule of the church. This 
propoſal they conſidered as a maſter-piece of 
policy. Should the biſhops comply with 
it, they would thereby ſubject themſelves to 
the penalties of premunire; the puniſhment 
denounced againſt them by the law, in caſe 
they preſumed to make a canon or conftitu- 
tion, without having obtained a royal li- 
cence: ſhould they reject it, they would, in 
their turn, be liable to the imputation of 
_ favouring Preſbytery. | TT 
The biſhops perceived their perfidious de- 
| ſign, and reſolved to diſappoint it. They 
therefore replied, that the preface to the form 
of ordination contained a declaration of 
three orders of miniſters, from the times of 
the apoſtles; namely biſhops, prieſts, and 
deacons ; but they conceived, that, without 
a royal licence, they had not authority to 
attempt, enat, promulge, or execute any 
| canon, which ſhould concern either doc- 
| 


trine or diſcipline. : that this was hkewiſe 
| the opinion of ſeveral learned perſons in the 
i} lower houſe : that, nevertheleſs, they were 
highly pleaſed with the zeal they expreſſed . 

| for the epiſcopal order, and hoped the 
j would manifeſt the ſincerity of their profe 
| fions by their future conduct. To this apo- 


logy the lower houſe returned a very * 


* 


VB Ws e 5 
= 1 AN U E. 5 13 
: Lak: petulant anſwer; and the diſpute ſub- 
fled, when the ſefſion was finiſhed by the 
prorogation of the parliament. 

Theſe conteſts produced diviſions throogh 
the whole body of the clergy, who ranged 
themſelves in different parties, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of High-church and LoW e 
church. The former was compoſed of thoſe, 
who, though aſſuming to themſelves the ho- 
nourable appellation of true friends to the 
church and monarchy, would have had no 
ſeruple to ſacrifice both to their narrow and 

bigotted prejudices ; to procure the reſtora- 
tion of the abdicated family, whoſe divine, 
indefeaftble, and hereditary right they firm- 
Iy believed, and ſtrongly ſupported. The 
b Tater conſiſted of ſuch, as, tough branded 
with the name of Preſbyterians and repub- 
licans, were zcalouſly attached to the preſent 
government, and to the principles, on which 
the Revolution was founded. In a word, 
the latter might be termed eccleſiaſtical 
Whigs ; the former, eccleſiaſtical Tories. 
The two parties were pretty equally match- 
ed in ſtrength, and exerted their utmoſt en- 
deavours in order to ruin and diſgrace each 
other. The former, however, had one ad- 
vantage over their antagoniſts. They were 
bleſſed with the favour and countenance of 
their ſovereion 3 on whom 3 took care, 
Vor. XXXI. os 9 
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14 The Hiſtory of ExcL any 
in their turn, to beſtow the moſt faßſome and 
extravagant praiſes, They ridiculedethe right 
of parliaments, the memory of the late king, 
and even the act which limited the ſucceſſion 


to the houſe of Hanover. They flattered 


her as poſſeſſor of the prerogatives of the an- 
cient monarchy : they cauſed the hiſtory wrĩt- 


ten by her grandfather, the earl of Claren- 


don, to be publiſhed, in order to inculcate 


the principles of obedience, and inſpire the 


people with an abhotrence of oppoſition to 
an anointed ſovereign. They traced down 
her pedigree from Edward the confeſſor; 
and, as heir of his pretended ſanctity and vir- - 
tue, they perſuaded her to touch perſons af- 
iced with the king's evil: and finally, to 


complete the farce, they procured an office 


to be inſerted in the liturgy for this occaſion. | 


Mean while the attention of the miniſtry 


was chiefly engaged by the affairs of the con- 


tinent. The emperor agreed with the allies, 
that his ſon, the archduke Charles, ſhould 


aſſume the title of king of Spain, demand 


— 


the infanta of Portugal in marriage, and un- 
dertake ſome enterprize of importance, in 


conjunction with the maritime powers. He 
had likewiſe promiſed to ſend ſuch an army 


into the field, as would, in a little time, be 
able to expel the elector of Bavaria from his 
dominions. But he was fo dilatory in his 

ES 2 prepa- 


7 


Newmark, with another. 


preparations, that the French king broke all 
dis meaſures, by ſending powerful reinforce+ 
= ments to the elector, in whoſe ability and 
= attachment he repoſed the moſt perfect con- 
2 Kdence, e ö 


Mareſchal Villars paſſed the Rhine wit! 
an army of thirty thouſand men, and attack - 
ed fort Kehl, the garriſon of which was 


obliged to ſurrender. The emperor, alarm- 


ed at this event, ordered count Schlick to 
enter Bavaria, on the ſide of Saltzburgh, with 
one army, and count Stirum, on the fide of 


Both theſe generals were for ſome time 
fucceſsful. Schlick defeated a body of mi- 


| Utia that guarded the lines of Saltzburgh, 
and made himſelf maſter of Riedt, and ſeve- 
ral other places. Stirum routed a party of 
the enemy, and reduced Newmark, an 


foon after Amberg. The eleQor, aſſem- 
bling his forces near Brenau, diffuſed a re- 
port, that he intended to beſiege Paſlau 
and Schlick, ſenſible of the importance of 


that place, advanced to its relief, with the 


groves part of his infantry, leaving behind 
Him his cavalry and cannon. The elector, 
having by this feint divided the Imperialiſts, 
paſſed the bridge of Scardigen, with twelve 


thouſand men, and after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, compelled the Imperialiſts to a- 


3 3: bandon 
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- bandon the field of battle: then he marched 
againſt the cavalry, which guarded the artil- 
lery, and attacked them with ſuch fury, that 
they were entirely defeated. Soon aiter, he 
took Newburg on the Inn, the garriſon of 
which was conducted to Paſſau. He obtain- 
ed another advantage over an advanced polt 
of the Imperialiſts, commanded by the young 
Prince of Brandenburgh- Anſpach, Who was 
mortally wounded in the action. ; 

Encouraged by theſe repeated e 
he advanced to Ratiſbon, where the diet 
of che empire was aſſembled, and demanded 
that he ſhould be immediate ly put in poſſeſ- 

ſion of the bridge, and one of the gates of 
the city, The baeghers at firſt made a ſhew 
of reſiſtance ; but ſecing a battery erected a- 
2 them, and the elector determined to 

ombard the place, they thought proper to 
capitulate, and agree to his demands. He 
entered the town on the eighth day of April, 
and ſigned an inſtrument, obliging himſelf 
to withdraw his forces, as ſoon as the empe- 
ror ſhould ratify the diet's reſolution for the 
neutrality of Ratiſbon. 

Mareſchal Villars, having received orders 
to join the eleRor at all events, and being 
reinforced by a body of troops under count 
Tallard, determined te break through the 
lines, which the prince of Baden had on: 
a 2 ca 
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ed at $tolboſfen, The prince had by this 
time been joined by eight Dutch regiments, 
and received the enemy, though double his 
number, with ſuch irreſiſtible bravery, that 
Villars was obliged to retreat with great loſs, 
and directed his march towards Offingen. 
Nevertheleſs, he penetrated through the 
Black Foreſt, which was deemed impaſſable, 
and effected a junction with the elector. 
Count Stirum, informed of this event, en- 
eavoured to join prince Lewis of Baden; 


5 but, being attacked near Schwemmingen, he 
retired under the cannon of Norlingen. 


The allies were more ſucceſsful on the 
lower Rhine, and in Flanders, The duke 


of Mar!borough's departure, had, for ſome 


time, been delayed by the death of his only 


ſon, the marquis of Blandford, who died of 
the ſmall-pox in the beginning of the year. 


That nobleman croſſed the ſea about the mid- 
dle of April; and, aſſembling the allied ar- 


my, reſolved to open the campaign with the 
ſiege of Bonne, which was accordingly in- 
velled on the e of the ſame 


month. 
The place was attacked in die different 
quarters: in one by the prince of Heſſe - Caſ- 


ſel; in another, by the celebrated Coehorn z 


in a third, by lieutenant general Fagel. The 
ien made a brave and vigorous defence, 
B 3 - - = OS 
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18 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
and continued to hold out till the fourteenth 
day of May, when the fort having been taken 
by aſſault, and the breaches practicable, the 
marquis d' Alegre, the governor, ordered a 
pariey to be beat; hoſtages were immedi» 
ately exchanged; on the ſixteenth the capi- 
tulation was figned; and in three days the 
garriſon marched out, and were immediately 
conducted to Luxemburg. 
Durigg the ſiege of Bonde, the mareſchals 
Boufflers and Villeroy advanced with an ar- 
my of forty thouſand men towards Tonge- 
ren ; and the confederate army, commanded 
by Overkicke, was obliged, ar their ap- 
pou to retreat under the cannon of 


laeſtricht. The enemy, having taken Ton- 


geren, which was garriſoned by the regiments 
of Elliot and Portmore, made a motion a- 
gainſt the con federate troops, as if they in- 
tended to attack them; but, finding them 
drawn up in order of battle, and ſo advan- 
tageouſly poſted, they thought proper, not- 
withſtanding their great ſuperiority in point 
of number, to alter their reſolution ; and 
retired to the ground from whence they had 
advanced. 85 a 
Immediately after the ſurrender of Bonne, 
the duke of Marlborough, who had been 
_ preſent at the ſiege, returned to the allied 
army in the Netherlands, now amounting to 
| one 
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one hundred and thirty ſquadrons, and fifty- 
nine battalions. He forthwith began his 
march towards Liege, as well to cover that 
place, as to force the enemy from their camp 
at Tongeren. On the twenty fifth day of 
May, he paſſed the Jecker, in order to at - 


tack them in their entrenchments ; but, in- 


ſtead of waiting his approach, they aban- 


doned Tongeren, and retreated to Bockwern. 


The duke continued to purſue them to 
Thys, where he encamped, while they with- 
drew to Hannuye, retiring as he advanced, 
Finding it impoſſible to bring them to an 
engagement, he reſolved to force their lines: 
and this ſervice was effectually performed by 
Coehorn, at the point of Gallo, and by ba- 
2 Spaar in che county of Waes, near Ste- 

ken. E Th e 

SGeneral Opdam, who was to have made 
an attempt on the fide of Antwerp, was lels 
tucceſsful. He was ſurprized at the village 


* 


of Eckeren by mareichal Boufflers, with a 


ſuperior army, and fled to Breda, with the 
utmoſt precipitation. Nevertheleſs, the 


troops rallying under general Slangenburg, 


maintained their ground with incredible va- 
lour, and the enemy were obliged to retire 
with the loſs of three thouſand men. Lewis, 


However, wich his uſual policy or vanity, 
' cauſed Te Deus to be ſung for the victory, 


but, 
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but, as a more convincing proof of his real 
ſentiments, he diſmiſſed Boufflers from his 


ſervice. FE, TRY 
Opdam preſented an apology for his con- 


duct to the States General; but by this over- 


fight he forfeited the fruits of a long ſervice, 


during which he had given repeated proofs 


of courage, conduct, and fidelity. The 
States honoured Slangenburg with a letter of 
thanks for the bravery and reſolution he had 
diſcovered in this engagment; but, a miſ- 
underſtanding having ariſen between him and 
the duke of Marlborough, they ſoon after 


_ deprived him of his employment. 


Villeroy, who now lay encamped near St. 


Job, declared that he would wait for the 
duke of Marlborough, who immediately ad- 
vanced to Hoogftraat, with a view to give 


him battle; but, at his approach, the French 
peg ſet fire to his camp, and retired with- 
n his lines. The duke, diſappointed in this 


| er inveſted Huy, the garciſon of which 


urrendered theniſelves priſoners of war, af- 
ter a ſiege of three days. He then propoſed 


to attack the French lines between the Me- 


haigne and the Leuwe, and was ſeconded by 
the Daniſh, Hanoverian, and Heflian gene- 
rals; but the ſcheme was oppoſed by the 
Dutch officers, and the deputies of the States, 
who alledged, that the attempt was hazar- 


dous, and, even if ſucceſsful, would be at- 


tended 
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3 tended with very little advantage. They 
therefore recommended the ſiege of Lim- 
burg, which was accordingly undertaken 3 
and in two days: the place ſubmitted, the 
garriſon remaining priſoners of war. 1 
Buy this conqueſt, the allies ſecured the 
country of Liege, and the eleQorate of Co- 
= logne, from the incurſions of the enemy; and, 
before the end of the year, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the whole Spaniſſ Guelder- 
land, by the reduction of Gueldres, which 
= ſurrendered on the ſeventeenth of Septem- 
ber, after having been long beſieged and 
bombarded by the Pruſſian general, count 
Lottum. Such was the campaign in Flan - 
ders, which, in all probability, would have 
produced events of greater importance, had 
not the duke of Marlborough been reftrained 
by the deputies of the States-General, who 
began to be influenced by the intrigues of 
the Louveſtein faction, ever averſe to a ſin - 
5 gle didtator. | 5 da 
= The allies were not equally fortunate in 
> Germany. The duke of Vendome was or- 
® dered to march from the Milaneſe, and there 
to join the elector of Bavaria, who had al- 
ready reduced the city of Inſpruck. But the 
= boors, riſing in arms, drove him out of the 
= country, before the arrival of the French ge- 
neral, who was therefore obliged to return 
ac Milan · 15 
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22 The Hiſtory of Encrannd. 
Nothing of importance was attempted in 
in Italy. The Imperialiſts were fo ill ſup-. 
plied by the court of Vienna, that they could 
only pretend to act on the defenſive. The 
French. undertook the fiege of Oſtiglia, in 
which however, they finally miſcarried : but 
the fortreſs of Barſillo, ia the dutchy of Reg- 
gio, capitulating, after a long blockade, 
they took poſſeſſion of the duke of Modena's 
country, | | 1 
The elector of Bavaria, having rejoined, 
Villars, ' reſolved to attack count Stirum, 
whom prince Lewis of Baden had detached. 
from his army. The better to execute this 
. — they ſent word to the marquis 
d' Uſlon, whom they had left in the camp at 
Lavingen, to quit his intrenchments at a 
certain ſignal, and fall upon the Imperialiſts 
in the rear, while they ſhould charge them 
So 1 3 
This precaution being taken, they paſſed 
the Danube at Donawert, and diſcharged 
ux guns, which were anſwered by two from 
the marquis. Stirum no ſooner perceived 
the ſignal, than he gueſſed the intention of 
the enemy, and inſtantly reſolved to attack 
D*Uſfon, before the eleQor and the mareſ- 


chal ſhould advance. He accordingly 
d him at the head of ſome ſelect 


char 
ſquadrons, 'with ſuch incredible fury, that' 
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the French cavalry was totally routed; and 


i all their infantry would have been killed or 
taken, had not the eleQor and Villars come 
up in time to turn the fate of the day. 
ebe battle, however, was maintained from 
ix in the morning till four in the after- 


2X noon, when Stirum being overpowered by 
numbers was obliged to retreat to Norlin- 

| = gen with the loſs of twelve thouſand men, 
= and all his baggage and artillery, 
= _ Mean while the duke of Burgundy, aſ- 
ſſted by Tallard, undertook the ſiege of 
5 old Briſac, with a formidable train of artil- 

| = lery. The place was very ſtrong both by 
art and nature; but the garriſon was ſmall 
and ill provided with neceſſaries. In 


- | fourteen days the governour ſurrendered, 
and was condemned to loſe his head for 


— 


having made ſuch a feeble defence. 
The duke of Burgundy returned to Ver- 
:; = ſailles, and Tallard was ordered to inveſt 
„Landau. The allies, ſenſible of the great 
importance of that place, detached the he- 
» = reditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, in ordet to 
attempt the raiſing of the ſiege. The prince, 
having joined the count of Naſſau Weilburg. 
general of the Palatine forces near Spires, 
| = reſolved to attack the French in their lines. 
Bot by this time Tallard had been rein- 
forced by a body of ten thouſand men under 

a | mon- 


5 
\ i 
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monſieur Pracontal, and was able to defeat the 
deſigns of "the confederates. He ſuddenly 
_ quitted his lines, and ſurprized them at Spire- 
back, where he obtained a complete victory, 
after a very bloody and obſtinate engagement, 
in which the prince of Heſſe behaved with 
_ uncommon; courage and conduct. Three 
horſes were ſucceſſively killed under him, 
and he flew a French officer with his own 
hand. Aﬀeer incredible efforts, he was 


obliged to retreat with the loſs of ſome 


thouſands. The French paid dear for their 
victory, Pracontal, and ſeveral other officers 
of diſtinction, being ſlain in the action. 
Nevertheleſs they reſumed the ſiege of Lan- 
dau, which at laſt capitulated upon the ſame 
terms, that had formerly been granted to 
the French governour. The campaign in 
Germany was finiſhed with the reduction of 
Augſburg by the elector of Bavaria, who al- 
lowed the parriſon to march out with the 
honours of war, and conducted them ſafe 
to Norlingen. Fel | LEM 
Nor was it only in Germany, that the 
_ emperor's affairs were in a declining ſitua- 
tion. The Hungarians, oppreſſed by thoſe, 
who were entrufted with their government, 
reſolved to lay hold of this favourable op- 
portunity for ſecuring their liberties. They 
ran to arms under the command of prince 
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HJ Rogotzki. They demanded, that their 


grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and their 
privileges reſtored. Their reſentment was 
kept alive by the emiſſaries of France and 
Bavaria, who encouraged them to perſevere 
in their revolt, by repeated promiſes of pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance. Some inconſiderable 
ſupplies were even ſent them by the way of 
Poland. | Os ' 
Two events, however, happened about 
this time, which contributed greatly to the 
intereſt of the allies. The duke of Savoy, 
notwithſtanding his cloſe connections with 
the crown of France and Spain, began to 
appiebend the conſequences of theſe two 
monarchies being united in the ſame family, 
He hkewiſe foreſaw how much he ſhould be 
expoſed to the mercy of the French king, 
ſhould that monarch become maſer of the 
oo ³ĩð22 OY 5 
He therefore reſolved, with that verſatility 
which was ſo truly the characteriſtic of his 
family, to abandon the 1ntereft of his ſon- 


in-law, which he now deemed inconſiſtent - 


with his own, and to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
the allies. He accordingly engaged in a 
ſecret negociation with the emperor, which 


he ſtudiouſly endeavoured to conceal till the 


end of the campaign ; when, having recovered 


the auxiliaries, which he had ſent to the French 


Wr. AXAL.- C Army, 
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army, he thought he might di:cloſe it with 


greater ſafety, But, notwithſtanding all his 
circumſpeftion, it ' was deere by the 
court of Verailles. 

Lewis immediately ordered the 45 of 
Vendome to ſeize and diſarm the troops of 
Savoy that were in his ſervice, to the num- 
ber of two and twenty thouſand men: to in- 
fiſt upon the duke's putting him in poſſeſſion 
of the fortreſſes of Verceil, Verjur, Suza, 
and other places: and to demand that the 


number of his troops ſhould be reduced to 


the eſtabliſhment #1pulated in 1696. 
The duke, exaſperated at theſe inſults, 


| ordered the French ambaſſador, and ſeveral 
officers of the ſame nation, to be arreſted ;_ 


and Lewis endeavoured to intimidate him by 
a threatening letter, in which he told him, 


_ that, ſince neither religion, honour, inte- 


reſt, nor alliances, had been able to influ- 
ence his conduct, the duke of Vendome 


ſhould acquaint him with the intentions of 


the French monarch, and allow him four 

and twenty hours to deliberate on the party 
he choſe to embrace. 

This letter made no impreſſi on upon che 

duke, who anſwered it by a manifeſto. In 

the mean time, he concluded a treaty with the 

court of Vienna; acknowledged the arch- 


aan Shares As king of Spain; * 
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dis proceedings to the queen of Great- 


Britain and the States general; and, ſoon 
after, ſent envoys to England and Holland to 
ſolicit the intereſt of thoſe two powers. 
Queen Anne, 3 his importance, as 
well as his felhſh di poſition, aſſured him 
of her friendſhip and protection; and both 
ſhe and the States ſent ambaſſadors to 


Turin. 


The emperor, ſenſible 3 in what a delicate 


| ſituation the duke was placed, ordered count 
Staremberg to advance from the Secchia 


with a body of fifteen thouſand men, and 
to join his royal highneſs. This march is 
ſaid to have been the beſt concerted, and 
the beſt executed, of any, that was per- 
formed during the whole war. The count 
proceeded, in+ the worſt ſeaſon of the 
year, through an enemy's country, and 
roads that were deemed impaſſable, while 
the French forces hovered on both ſides of 


| kim, and frequently attacked him in front and 
rear. He ſurmounted, however, all theſe 


difficulties, and at length joined the duke at. 
Canelli, ſo as to ſecure the ORGY of Pi- 
edmont, 

The other incident, which proved ſo ta- 


vourable to the confederates, was the ac- 


ceſſion of the king of Portugal to the grand 


alliance, That monarch began to perceive, 


os 


C4. that, 
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that, ſhould Spain once be united to the 


crown of France, he would not be ſuffered 
to remain long in poſſeſſion - of his throne. 
He was likewiſe intimidated by the united. 
fleets of the maritime powers, which main- 
tained the empire of the ſea : and he was 
farther allured by the proſpect of a match 
between the infanta and the archduke 
Charles, to whom the emperor and the king 
of the Romans ſhould transfer all their pre- 
- tenſions to the crown of Spain. on 

A treaty was accordingly begun and ſoon. 
after concluded at Liſbon, between the em- 
peror, the queen of Great Britain, the king 


of Portugal, and the States-general. In 


this treaty it was ſtipulated, that king Charles 


_ - ſhould be conveyed to Portugal, by a power- 


ful fleet, having on board twelve thouſand 
_ ſoldiers, with a great ſupply of money, 
arms, and ammunition: and that twenty- 


eight thouſand Portugueſe ſhould be ready 
to join him immediately upon his arrival at 


The naval operations of this ſummer were 
ill concerted, and worſe executed. Sir George 


Rooke was appointed to cruiſe in the chan 
nel, in order to alarm the coaſt of France, 
and to protect the trade of England. He 
lingered long in port, on pretence of ill 


health; but Churchill being ſent to com- 
by mand 
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mand in his ſtead, he thought proper to put 
to ſea; though he choſe his ſtations in ſuch 
2 manner, as if he had intended to avoid 
the enemy, rather than engage them. 
In the month of March, vice admiral - 
Graydon, a man of a brutal diipoſition, 
and diſloyal principles, was ſent to the 
Welſt-Indies with a good ſquadron, in order 
to attack the Iſland of Placentia, and expel 
the French from the Newfoundland-fithery. 
In his paſſage, he fell in with monſi-ur du 
Caſſe, who was returning from Cathagena, 
with four ſhips extremely ſoul, and having 
on board a large treaſure, amounting to no 
leſs than four millions of pieces ot eight. 
Captain Cleland of the Montague engaged 
the ſternmoſl: but he was called off by a 
ſignal from the admiral, who declared, that 
he had orders to proceed directly in his 
voyage, and not to loſe any time by chacing 
or ſpeaking with any ſhips whatſoe ver.. 
The nation loudly exclaimed againſt ſuch 
a complication of treachery and miſconduct. 
The admiralty, indeed, took the blame up- 
on themſelves, and acknowledged, that they 
had given ſuch orders to the admiral: but 
Graydon could by no means be juſtified. 
The orders, it is true, to call them no worſe, 
were extremely imprudent: but admirals 
kad never thought themſelves ſo ſtrictly li- 
. e mite 
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mited by their private inſtructions, but that 
they might aſſume a diſcretionary power, 
When any unforeſeen opportunity offered of 

gaining a conſiderable advantage. . 

Gray don did not behaveyvith greater pru- 
bee or fidelity, when he came to the Weſt- 
Indies. He acted in ſuch a brutal and ſa- 
vage manner, as if he had been ſent to 
terrify, rather than protect, the inhabitants, 
Having at length aſſembled the forces, that 
were in the plantations, he went to the at- 
tack of Placentia; but the miniliry had been 
Jo little cautious in their conduct, that the 
deſign was univerſally known before the 
fleet let ſail; and the enemy had found time 
to put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
The attempt was therefore judged impracti- 
cable; and Graydon returned to England ; 
where the queen, in order to protect her mini- 
Ary, and ſatisſy the nation, was obliged to 
diſmiſs him from her ſervice. 

The next enterprize was intruſted to the 
care of a man of unqueſtionable courage 
and fidelity; but though the treachery, ig- 
norance, or incapacity of the miniſters, prov- 
ed equally unſucceſsful. _ 

After Rooke's ineffectual cruize, a reſolu- 
| tion was taken to ſend a ſtrong ſquadron 
Into the Mediterranean; but the ſcheme was 
ſo ill lid, that nothing could e 


by 


\ 
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| be expected from it. The fleet was not rea- 
dy to fail till the beginning of July, and was 
ordered to leave the Streights by the end of 
September. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who wag 
appointed to the command, had no ſooner 


peruſed his inſtructions, than he repreſented 


the impoſſibility of performing any ſervice 


to the public by fuch an expedition. He was 
commanded, however, to obey his orders; 
and accordingly he thought proper to com- 


On the firſt day of July, the admiral failed 
from St. Helens, with the combined ſqua- 


f dirons of England and Holland, amounting 


in all to fifty two ſhips of war; a force, ſure- 
ly, abundantly ſufficient to have accompliſh- 
ed ſome enterprize of the utmoſt importance, 
had any regular plan -been formed for the 

purpoſe. Nothing however, of this na- 
ture, appears to have been intended. The 
admiral, indeed, landed on the coaſt of 
Spain, though he ſeems only to have been 
led thither for want of water. Nevertheleſs, 


* took this opportunity to publiſh a mani- 


eſto, importing, that he was not come to 
diſturb, but to protect the good ſubjects of 
Spain, who ſhould {wear alleyiance to their 
law ful ſovereign the archduke Charles; and 
endeavour- to ſhake off the yoke of France. 


What effect this declaration produced, the 


admi- 
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admiral could not tarry to ſee, having too 
little time to execute the principal, or rather 
the only purpoſe of the expedition. This 
was to afford aſſiſtance to the Cevennois, who 
inhabit the ſouthern parts of Languedoc in 
France, and who, having in the courſe of the 
preceding year been perſecuted into a revolt 
on account of religion, had implored the pro- 
tection of England, and the States-General. 
He accordingly directed his courſe to the 
French coaſt, and ſent two ſhips into the 
gulph of Narbonne, with ſome refugees and 
pilots, who had concerted fignals with the 
Cevennois ; but the court of Verſailles had 
been fo fully apprized of the expedition, that 
they had taken effectual meaſures to render' 
it abortive, The time being now expired, 
to which the admiral was limited, he renew- 
ed the peace with the pyratical ſtates of Bar- 
bary, and then ſet fail for England, where 
he arrived on the ſeventeenth of November. 
From the whole of this enterprize, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that the mini:tiry had no 
other intention than to amuſe the public, 
and to perſuade them, that they were zealous *' 
in the proſecution of the war, to which, in 
their heart, they were 1nveterate enemies. 
That the people ſhould murmur at ſucn re- 
peated inſtances of treachery and miſconduct, ” 
2s not ſurpriſing; the wouder 1s, that their 
| MO En diſcon- 
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1 iſdontent did not break out into ſome act 
Jangerous to the public tranquillity. 
XZ Theſe fruitleſs expeditions, beſides ex- 
Poſing the nation to an enormous expence, 
ended greatly to diminiſh the fleet, ſeveral 
ips having been loſt in the ſervice; yet 
his damage was inconſiderable, when com- 
pared to that which the navy ſuſtained from 
the dreadful rempeſt that began to blow on 
the twenty. ſeventh day of November, attend 
Zed with ſuch flaſhes of lightning and peals of 
thunder, as filled the whole kingdom with 
terror and conſternation. The houles in 
London ſhook fram their foundations, and 
4 ſome of them falling, buried the inhabitants 
in cheir ruins. The water overflowed ſeve- 
in Y cal ſtreets, and roſe to a conſiderable height 
in Weftminfter-hall. London-brid ge was al- 
7 moſt choaked up by the wrecks of veſſels that 
= periſhed in the river. 
The loſs ſuſtained by the i alone, 
was computed at near two millions ; and the 
city of Briſtol ſuffered to the amount of 
two hundred thouſand pounds: but the chief 
damage fell on the navy. Fourteen ſhtps of 
war were loſt, together with fifteen hundred 
ſeamen, including rear-admiral Beaumont, 
= who had juſt returned from obſerving the 
Dunkirk 9 and was chen riding at 
os anchor 
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anchor in the Downs, where his ſhip foun- 6 


dered. | 
The parliament being at that time fitting, 


the commons preſented an addreſs to tbe 
queen, expreſſing their deep ſenſe of the ca- 


lamity, which had fallen upon the kingdom, 
by the late ſtorm; and beieeching her to ex- 
ert her utmoſt endeavours in repairing the 
navy, for which purpoſe they would contri- 
bute with the greateſt zeal and alacrity. Or- 
ders were accordingly iſſued for building a 
number of new ſhips ; and, in a ſhort time, 


the fleet was put upon a more reſpectable 3 


footing than ever. 
Agreeable to the treaty concluded at Liſ- 
bon, the new king of Spain ſet out from 
Vienna for Holland, and at Duſſeldorp was 
viſited by the duke of Marlborough, who, in 
the name of his miſtreſs, congratulated him 
On his acceſſion to the crown of Spain. 
Charles received him in a very courteous and 
obliging manner. Hearing of his approach, 
he put on a fine new ſword, and, in the 
courſe of their converſation, taking it from 
his fide, he preſented it to the duke, with a 
Very gracious aſpect, ſaying, in the French 
language, I am not aſhamed to own my- 
e ſelf a poor prince: I poſſeſs nothing but 
% my cloak and ſword : the latter may be 
of ufe to your grace: and I hope you will 
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8 « not think it the worſe for | my wearing it 
„ one day.“ On the contrary,” replied 


= the duke, it will always put me in mind 


1 4 
ie 


prince George of Denmark. 


4 of your majeſty's juſt right and title, and 
4 of the obligations I lie under to hazard 
i my life in making you the greateſt prince 
in Chriſtendom.”? | 


The duke, having finiſhed the campaign 


in Flanders, returned to England on the thir- 


tieth day of October; and king Charles em- 
barking for the ſame kingdom, under con- 
voy of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron, ar- 
rived at Portimouth on the twenty fifth of 


December. There he was received by the 
| dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough, who 
had been ſent to conduct him to Windſor ; 


and on the road thither, he was met by 


The queen's deportment towards him was 


= equally noble and obliging ; and he, in his 
turn, expreſſed the molt profound reſpect and 
veneration for her majeſty. He ſpoke but 
little; yet what he ſaid was judicious; and. 
though ſo remarkably grave, that he never 
= once ſmiled, he, nevertheleſs behaved with 
ſuch affability and poli:eneſs, as gained him 
the affections of the Engliſh nobility. After 
having been ſumptuouſly entertained for three 
days, he returned to Portſmouth, from whence, 
on the fourth day of January, he ſet fail for 


Portugal. 


The 
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The fleet was commanded by Sir George 
Rooke, and had on board a body of land- 
forces under the duke of Schomberg. 
When the admiral had almoft reached 
cape Finifterre, he was driven back by a 
ſtorm to Spithead, where he was obliged to 
remain till the thirtieth of February. Then 
being favoured with a fair wind, he happily 
performed the voyage*to Liſbon, where king 
Charles was received with great magnifi- 
cence ; though the court of Portugal was 
overwhelmed with ſorrow, on account of the 
death of the infanta, whom the young 


* 


4655 intended to eſpouſe, and who died a 


ew days before his arrival. | 
The fituation of affairs in Poland was ſtill 
more embroiled than ever. The old cardinal- 
_ primate, bythe inſligation of the young king 
of Sweden, whoſe army lay encamped in 
in the neighbourhood of Dantzick, aſſem- 
bled a diet at Warſaw, which ſolemnly de- 
poſed Auguſtus, and declared the throne va- 
cant. It was generally ſuppoſed, that they 
intended to elect young Sobieſki, ſon of their 
late monarch, who reſided at Breſlaw in Si- 
leſia; but if that was their ſcheme, it was 
effectually defeated by Auguſtus, whoretired 
ha#tily into his Saxon dominions, and ſeizing 
Sobieſki and his brother at a party of hunt- 
1 5 15 ing, 
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ig, conducted them to Dreſden, and put 
them under confinemenn nr. 
"XX Such was the ſtate of affairs in Europe, 
when the parliament met in the month of 
October. The queen, in her ſpeech to both 
bouſes, ſaid, that ſhe hoped ſhe had improv- 
ed the confidence repoſed in her, to the ſa- 
tis faction of her people, and the benefit of 
ber allies, as well by the treaty concluded 
with Portugal, as by the declaration of the 
duke of Savoy; and that ſhe truſted the 
commons would chearfully enable her to 
make good her engagements with both theſe 
powers: that, though no proviſion had been 
made for the expedition to Liſbon, and the 
=- augmentation of the land- forces, the funds 
bad anſwered ſo well, and the produce of the 
prizes had been ſo conſiderable, that the pub- 
lic had not run in debt by thoſe additional 
ſervices: that, in conjunction with the States- 
General, ſhe had contributed, out of her 
own revenue, to the ſupport of the circle of 
Suabia, whoſe firm adherence to the intereſt 
of the alliance, deſerved their ſeaſonable aſ- 
ſiſtance: that, the better to enable her to al- 
leviate the burdens of her ſubjects, ſhe would 
carefully abſtain from every unneceſſary ex- 
pence of her own : that ſhe heartily wy. 
that ſome more eaſy and regular method 
could be found for manning the fleet upon 
+. AKI. ſudden, 
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ſudden, emergeneies:: that fhe hoped> they = 
would deviſe ſome eſſectual means for lower- 


ing the price of roals, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the care ſhe had taken to appoint con- 
voys for that ſervice, had riſen to ſuch an 
immoderate heighth, as bore extremely hard 
upon the poorer ſort of people, and gave juſt 
cauſe to ſuſpect, that a combination was 
formed by one ſet of men to enrich them- 
ſelves by the oppreſſion of others: that the 


public ſervice required the utmoſt diſpatch 


and expedition, which the nature of the 
buſineſs could poſſibly admit: that there 
was nothing which ſhe had more at heart, 
than to promote a ſpirit of unanimity and 
concord among all her ſubjeéts: and that 
ſhe earneſtly deſired, they would avoid any 
beats or diviſions, that might interrupt their 
proceedings; or give encouragement to the 
common enemies of church and ſtate. * 
By this admonition, the queen was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to mean, that the bill againflf- 
occaſional conformity ſhould be entirely laid 
aſide. It appears, however. from a letter, 


which ſhe wrote about this time to the 
 dntche(s of Marlborough, that ſhe was no 


enemy to that meaſure. 


Whether the commons were actuated by 
her ſeeret ſuggeſtions, or by their owa narrow 
prejudices, certain it is, chat the bill was 
8 | "OT ö imme 
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immeszately revived ; though the penalties 
jadeed, were ſomewhat lowered, and the 
ſeverer clauſes mitigated. ' After a violent 
"KF oppoſition from thefew Whig-members, that 
were in the houſe, it was put to the vote, 
X and was carried by a great majority, 
but in the upper houſe it met with a very 
different fate. It was keenly oppoſed by the 
greater part of the bithops, and, particu- 
= larly, by Burnet of Sarum, who exclaimed 
XX againſt it, as a ſcheme of the Papitts, to ſet 
*X the church and diſſenters at variance. It was 
X ſucceſſively attacked by the duke of Devon- 
hire, the earl of P-mbroke, the lords Ha- 
verſham, Mohun, Ferrers, and Wharton. 
XZ As the court no longer 1nterpoſed openly 
jn favour of the bill, Prince George of Den- 
mark abſented himſelſ from the houſe; and, 
the queſtion being put for a ſecond reading, 
= it was carried in the negative, by a confide- 
rable majority: yet the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and lord Godolphin entered their dif- 
ſent againſt its being rejected, though the 
latter had poſitively declared, that he thought 
it unſeaſonable. DR San 55 
2 This diſappointment did not prevent the 
commons from making proviſion for the pro- 
ſecution of the war. Having peruſed a co- 
1 e the treaty with Portugal, they voted 
HJorty thouſand men, including five thouſand 
585 5 D 2 marines, 
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marines, for the ſea- ſervice of the enſuing 
year; the like number of land- forces, to at av 
in conjunction with the allies, beſides the ad- 

ditional ten thouſand: and they refolved, that 
the proportion to be employed in Portugal 
ſhould amount to eight thouſand. For the 
maiatenance of theſe armaments, as well 
as for the diſcharge of the ſubſidies payable 
to her majeſty's allies, they granted the ſum of 
three millions eight hundred and eighty- 
one thouſand fix pounds and fifteen ſhillings. 
They likewiſe preſented an addreſs to the 
queen, in which they aſſured her, that they 
would provide for the ſupport of ſuch alli- 
ances as ſhe had made or ſhould make with 
% 007 B65 DE47. 
Notwithſtanding the little probability, 
that ever the pretended prince of Wales 
ſhould aſcend the throne of Great Britain, 
the Jacobi tes could never lay aſide the hopes 
of being one day able to raiſe him to that 
dignity, Simon Frazer lord Lovat, had 
lately repaired to the court of St. Germains, 
where he undertook to aſſemble a body of 
twelve - thouſand Highlanders to act in 
_ favour of the pretender, if the court of 
France would aſſiſt them with a ſmall body 
of troops; together with officers, arms, am- 
munition, and money, Lewis ſeemed to 
reliſh the propoſal, and ordered him to re- 
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3 Narnia Sec, with two other perſons,” 
ho were inflrudted to tearh the ſtrength and 
ſentiments of the clans, and endeavour. to 
XX perſuade ſome of the "nobility to embark in 
= the defign. _ 
RX © Frazer no "I arrived in Seotlane inn 
be waited privately upon the duke of 
oF by, xm ta and acquainted him with the 
whole tranſaction. At the ſame time he put 
= into his hand a letter from the queen at St. 
Germains directed to the marquis of Athole. 
The letter indeed was conceived in ſuch ge- 
neral terms, that it might have been addreſſ- 
ed to any of the nobility: the ſuperſeription 
too was written by a different hand: 
and as Frazer had been outlawed for baving | 
raviſned the marquis's ſiſter, it is not 1mpro- 
bable that he might forge the direction, in 
order to ruin that nobleman, who had pro- 
ſecuted him for the rape. 
The duke of Queenſberry imparted the 
diſcovery to the queen, without diſcloſing 
the name of the inſormer, which he deſire 
might be concealed ;\, and her majeſty was | 
inlined to believe the particulars, the ra- 
ther as ſhe had lately received the ſame in- 
telligence from her ſpies at Paris. The con- 
ſpiracy, beſides, was further confirmed by the 
evidence of Sir John Maclean, who had late- 
ly come over from France to England, and 
oF VV D ; J Y had 
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bad been apprehended at Follflone in Kent, 
to go through England to his own. country, 
in order to take the benefit of che queen's 
pardon ; but being informed, that the par- 
don in Scotland was of no avail in England, 
and that it was high-treaſon to come from 
France without a paſs, he thought proper to 
avoid the ſeverity of the law by relating all 
he knew of the purpoſed inſurrection. -- 
From his information the miaiſters gave 
orders for apprehending one Keith, — 
uncle had accompanied Frazer from France, 
and was intimately acquainted with all the 
intrigues of the court of St. Germains. 
Keith confeſſed that he was privy to Frazer's 
tranſactions, but alledged, that the only 
Intention of it was to pave the way for the 
pretender's aſcending the throne after the 
queen's deceaſe. Ii! 09: ng 
At the ſame time a gentleman was ſeiz- 
ed of the name of Lindſey, who had 
been under ſecretary to the earl of Mel, 
fort, and afterwards to the earl of Middle- 
ton. He declared, that he knew of: no de- 
_ ſigns againſt the queen or her government; 
and that he did nat believe ſhe would ever 
receive | the leaſt injury or moleſtation. ſrom 
the court of St. Getmains : but when he 
was ſhown the commiſſion appoiuting Frazer 
DT: „ Be A C0 
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e clone), ſigned by the pretended king. 
and counterſigaed Middleton, he was ſome- 
Nurhat diſconcerted. He did got pretend 
hat it was a forgery; but he, alledged, ia 
bis own, defence, that he was never admitt- 
ed into ſecrets of that nature. 
Among many other circumſtances, that 
tended to confirm the truth of the conſpira- 
ey, one was, that a great number of rebels 
| 9 E and outlaws flocked over from France about 
1 this period; ſeveral of whom had been lately 
eee, on the coaſt of Suſſex, and 
among others, one Boucher, Who had been 
aid- du- camp to the duke of Berwick, This 
I man, when examined, denied all knowledge 3 
3 | of a conſpiracy ; and faid, that being weary 
of living fo long abroad, and having made 
ſome fruitleſs attempts to procure a paſs, 
z he had choſen rather to throw himſelf on the 
the queen's mercy, than remain longer in 
$ exile from his native country. | | 
= Little credit, however, was given to this f 
1 4 _ aileveratiqn, He was therefore tried and 


as well as in any 14" ag be had my the 
{ Engliſh, priſoners with great humanity. 
The lords defiſted from the proſecution : ha 
1 a reprieve; and after remaining a 


Jong 
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commons, it is no wonder, if the lords were 
extremely anxious abbùt the proper examina- 
tion of this conſpiracy. Tbeyacrordingly 
_ reſolved} that a committee ſhould" be ap- 
pointed to inqoite into the particulars; and 
that Sir John Maclean ſhould' oy "brought 
before their hoſe, 2 
The queen was by no means pleaſed with 
this intefpoſition. She told them, that ſhe 
thought it would be inconvenient to alter 
the method of examination already begun; 
and that ſhe” would in a ſhort time inforin 
them of the whole tranſaction. The lords, 
However, fill 'perfiſled in their reſolution: 
they proceeded to name their committee by 
| ballot;; and the choice fell upon the dukes 
of Somerſet and Devonſhire, the eatrls of 
Sonderland and Scarborough, the lords 
| Somers, Townſend, and Wharton. ts 
The jealouſy, which the lords entertained 
of the commons, ſoon appeared to be too 


well founded. Theſe laſt, raking it for 


granted,” that the queen was diſpleaſed with 
the proceedings of the upper houſe, pre- 
#nted an addreſe, exprefling their ſurprize, 
that, when er r of treaſonable 
e e FIT 
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ragices, were taken into cuſtody by her 
ajeſty's meſſengers, in order to be examir- 

ed, the lords, in violation of the known 
| Maos of the land, had wreſted them out of her 


A 


© bpasds, and arrogated the examination ſolely 
eto tbemſelves; Banat due inquiry into the 
evil practices and defigns againſt her perſon 
and government might in a great meaſure 
be obſtructed. They earneſtly deſired that 
me would ſuffer no diminution of the pre- 


rogative; and they affured her, that they 
Would, to the utmoſt bf their power, ſup- 
port her in the exerciſe of it at home, as 
well as in aſſerting it againſt all invaſions 
ä 
A 'This addreſs was as irregular in irs form, 
as it was unjuſt in its A Eftatice. When 
any difference happened between the two 
= houſes, it was uſual for that, which thought 
itſelf aggrieved, to defire a conference, in 
which the diſpute might be amicably adjuſted. 
But to begin with an appeal to the throne 
was altogether new and unprecedented, and 
might afford an opportunity to ſome ambi- 
tious and aſpiring prince to effect the ruin of 
the whole conſtitution. e 
The aſſertions too, contained in the ad- 
dreſs, were abſolutely falſe and groundleſs. 
The Engliſh hiſtory was pregnant with ex- 
amples, where the lords had aſſumed ſuch a 
OW ag! right 
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right of inquiry, No wonder, therefore, that 
they ſhould reſent an accuſation ſo very\cruel 
and malicious. They declared, that by © 


the known laws and cuſtoms of parliament * 


they had an undoubted right to take exami- 2 1 


nation of perſons charged with criminal 
matters, whether thoſe perſons were in cuſtod 

or not; and to order that the perſons ſo 
to be examined, ſhould be taken into the 
cuſtody of her majeſty's ſworn, meſſengers 
attending the houſe, They further reſolu- 
ed, that the addreſs of the commons was 
unparliamentary, groundleſs, without prece- 
dent, highly injurious to the houſe of peers, 
of dangerous conſequence to the liberties 
of the people, the conſtitution of the king- 
dom, and the privileges of the parliament.. 
They likewiſe preſented a remonſtrance to 
the queen, in which, among other things, they 
obſerved, that the addreſs of the commons was 
"conceived in terms ſo very harſh and indecent, 
that it might be ſafely aflirmed the like had 
never been uſed of the houſe of peers, in 
in any age, or by any houſe of commons 
Not even by that aſſembly, which, under 
the name of the lower houſe, preſumed not 
only to aboliſh the houſe of lords, but like- 
wiſe to deſtroy the monarchy : that, never- 
theleſs, they would carefully avoid repaying 
them in kind; they remembered too wel 
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bat they owed to their own character, and 
bat reſpec was due to her majeſty, to ſuf- 
er any provocation to tranſport them ſo far 

as to make uſe of words unfit to be offered 
to her royal ear: that the lords, in examine 
al ing the perſons. apprehended, had aſſumed 


* 
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4 0 no right, but what they had poſſeſſed from 
oO times immemorial, and had always exereif- 


ie ed, whenever they judged it neceſſary : that 
is the denying or diſputing this right might be 
productive of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
8 quences, as it tended to prevent, or at leaſt 
- to defeat parliamentary inquiries, which 

„ were ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary for the fafety 


of the kingdom, efpecially when many 
| and great perſons were engaged in deſigns 
againſt the government, or when evil mini- 
ſters abuſed their power towards oppreſſing 
or inſlaving the people: that her majeſtys 
known wiſdom, and goodneſs happily freed 
them from all apprehenſions of that nature 
for the preſent, and they heartily prayed, 
that they might long enjoy the bleſſing of 
her mild adminiſtration ; Ko if it ſhould 


happen in ſome future reign, that wicked 
and deſigning men ſhould gain too great a 
degree of fayour with the prince, how eaſy 
would it be for them to hinder the parliament 
from inquiring into their crimes ; for if the 
eircumſtance of being in priſon, or in the 
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bands of a meſſenger, ſhould be deemed 
{ufficient to protect men from being examin- 
ed by the lords, it would tate always 
in the power of a favourite miniſter, to im- 
42 * ; . 8 | 4 1 

priſon thoſe, who could witneſs againſt him 
or who were accomplices in his crimes ; and 
jf perſons in cuſtody were out of the reach 
of the lords, who are the hereditary counſel- 
lors*of the crown, and in whom a judicial 
power is lodged by the conſtitution, it was 
not to be ſuppoſed that the commons could 
pretend to a greater power of examining, 
committing or xeſtraining ſuch perſons : 
that no houſe of commons had ever before 
adopted this dangerous opinion, which tend- 
ed fo directly to ſcreen evil miniſters from 
the examination of parliaments; and it 
Was to be-hoped, that no houſe of commons 
would hereafter adopt it; eſpecially, as they 
were ſeldom. wont to part willingly with any 
power, which they had once aſſumed ; and 
it was notorious, that they bad frequently 
exerciſed a power ſimilar. to that, which 
they now condemned, with ſo much ſeverity 
in the peers : that with regard to the imputa- 
tion of their having Wk the priſoners 
from her majeſty's hands, and arrogated the 
examination ſolely to themſelves, they 
beg ged leave to obſerve, that the ordering 
| pericns to be examined in that high court, 
4 | wide 


FFF 
Where her majeſty was always preſent in 
Point of law, and in that great council, 
here ſhe might always be preſent in her 
"Foal perſon, could never be conſidered as an 
Texcluſion of her majeſty from theſe examina- 
ions, if ſuch was really the meaning of the 
commons in their invidious inſinuation: that 
ZE this was the firſt time that ever the houſe of 
commons had appealed directly to the throne 
F againſt the houſe of lords; and as it was the 
= firſt time, ſo they hoped it would be the laſt 
7 that they were ſo fully convinced of her ma- 
BE jefty's regard for the liberties of her people, 
that they dreaded no danger during her auſ- 
WT picious reign ; but if, in ſome future period, 
and under the reign of an ambitious prince, 
the houſes of parliament ſhould adopt the 
= cuſtom of appealing to the throne againſt 
one another (for, if this method was employ- 
ed by the commons, it might, with equal 
| juſtice, be employed by thc lords) they trem- 
bled for the conſequences; it might furniſh 
an artful and deſigning prince with a plau- 
fible pretext for ruining the conſtitution, 
and of ſubverting the beft ardered govern - 
ment in the world: that the hiſtories of 
other nations afforded but too many exam- 
ples to this purpoſe; and what had happen- 
ed in other countries, might poſſibly happen 
in this: that her "majeſty was too ſagacious 
Vol. XXXI, = "+ hp . 
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difficult to conceive what the commons could 
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the rights and powers which were lodged 


ſumption to preſcribe to her majeſty, when, 
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not to diſcern the conſequence of one houſe 
of parliament's endeavouring to excite and 


perſuade the ſovereign to exert a real or pre- 
tended prerogative againſt the other; it was 
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ropoſe by ſuch an application; the lords 
Pad never employed this dangerous expe- 
dient, whatever provocations they might, 
of late years, have received; nor did they 
repent of their moderation; they were tilt 
determined to preferve a good underſtand- 
ing with the houſe of commons ; nor ſhould | 
they ever thiuk any price too dear to pay | 
for ſuch an union, except that of ſacrificing * 


& 


in them by the law, and without which the 
conſtitution could not ſubſift : that they 
fhould never be guilty of the daring pre- 


— 


or againſt whom, ſhe ſhould exert her prero- 
2 115 ; bat would be always ready to aſſiſt 


e 
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er in ſupporting the juſt rights of the 
crown, as well as in maintaining the liber- 
ties of the ſubject, for which, they were per⸗ 
ſuaded, ſhe had no leſs regard: that they 
would never contribute, by any act of theirs, 
to diminiſh the juſt rights of the crown, nor, 
as far as in them lay, ſuffer them to be di- 
miniſhed by others: that they could not at 
otherwiſe without hurting themſelves in the 
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e igbeſt degree; convinced, as they were, 
d at the preſervation of the legal prerogative 
- Fa not only the beſt way to ſecure their 


Non privileges, but was, indeed, of abſo- 


$ 
d ate neceſſity for the juſt and equal ad mi- 


1 
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Hillration of government; and that they 
Poped, that, in all times coming, the com- 

Wmons would maintain, in their words and 
ions, that regard and concern for the pre- 
—Fogative, which they ſeemed fo lately to 
Have imbibed : that, with reſpect to the in- 
nnuation, that the lords undertaking to ex- 
amine the priſoners, was intended to obſtruct 
the diſcovery of the plot, they heped their 
gaffection for her majeſty's perſon and go- 
wernment, and their earneſt deſire to detect 
and defeat all attempts 3 either, were 


of that kind to make the leaſt impreſſion to 
their diſad vantage; they were certain, that 
it was not any ſuſpicion of that nature, which 
i gave riſe to this very ſharp addreſs; and it 

was eaſy to determine, whether a zealous 
x endeavour to inquire into the deſigns of her 
=X majeſty's enemies, or an attempt to impede 
and interrupt ſuch endeavours, was moft 
likely to obitrutt the diſcovery of the perni- 
cious practices of traitors. 

& The lords have always been conſidered as 
| the chief ſupport of the rights of the crown; 
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too well known, to ſuffer any ſuggeſtions 
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the commons, as the principal bulwark of 
the Uberties of the people. It ſhould ſeem, 
however, that they have ſomerimes ſhifted 
fides, at eaſt, that the commons have de- 
ſerted their ſtation. Certain it is, that ſome x 
inſtances are to be found in the Engliſh hi- 8 
Rory, where, had it not been for the gene- 
rous interpoſition of the lords, the liberties 
of the people might have been ſacrificed ; | 
and others may be pointed out, where, but 
for the ſame patriotic conduct, they would 
have been aQually ſurrendered. 
The queen, in her anſwer to the remon- # 
Arance of the lords, obſerved, that ſhe was 
extremely ſorry that any miſunderſtanding 
ſhould ariſe between the two houſes of par- 
| Hament, which was fo prejudicial to the pub- 
lic ſervice, and fo diſagreeable to ber: that 
Me was glad to hear their lordſhips declare, 
that they would ſtudiouſly avoid all occahon 
for ſuch anĩmoſities; and that ſhe was obliged 8 
40 them for the concern which they had 
Mew for her prerogative, which ſhe would 
never exert ſo willingly, as for the good of 
| her ſubjects, and the protection of their li- 
> On Ry 
On the twenty-ninth day of January,“ the 
earl of Nottingham, acquainted the lords, 
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bat che queen had commanded him to lay 
before them the papers containing all the 


== particulars, hitherto diſcovered, of the con- 
"XX ſpiracy in Scotland; but that there was one 
X circumſtance which could not be properly 
communicated, without running the riſque 
of preventing a diſcovery of greater import- 
I be lords, however fully convinced of the 


f 


L 2 good intentions, were by no means 


atisfied of Nottingham's integrity. They 


therefore framed and preſented an addreſs, 


deſiring, that all the papers might be ſub - 


mitted to their inſpection, that ſo they might 


have an opportunity, before the end of the 
ſeſſion, to examine and diſcover the deſigns 


of the conſpirators  _ 3 
XZ - The queen, who was too apt to confound 


Her own caſe with that of the minifters, was 


. Jomewhat piqued at this application. She 
ſaid, the did not expect to be preſſed in this 


manner, immediately after the declaration 


| ſhe had made; but ſhe hoped, that, before the 


end of the ſeſſion, they might ſafely be inform- 


ed of thoſe particulars, which could not at pre- 
ſent be publiſhed without the greateſt incon- 
venience. Nevertheleſs, in a few days, Not- 
tingham delivered the papers ſealed, to the 
Houſe, and all the lords were ſummoned to 


$3: attend 
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attend on the eighth day of February, that 
they might 88 opened and peruſed. 1 | 
The ſuſpicion, which the lords entertained - * 
of Nottingham, appeared, in the end, to be 
too well founded. Attempts were made to 
diſcredit the plot; and all of them were en- 
couraged and. promoted by that nobleman. = 
The duke of Athol drew up a plauſible me- Z 
morial in his own defence, which he read in 
the queen's preſence. From this 'memorial 
it appeared, that the duke, though one of 
the perſons ſuſpected, had either had the pe- 
ruſal or information, from the ſecretary f . 
ſtate, of the contents of all the letters, de- 
clarations, and examinations relating to the 
-canfpiracy, before they were communicated 
to the houie of lords: a ſtriking ' circum- 
ſtance, and which plainly proves, that the 
accuſed were more countenanced than the 
accuſers. 
Te was likewiſe known, that Nottingham 
paid too much regard to the information of 
erguſon, that veteran conſpirator, who had 

* Jail y changed ſides, and who, in order to 
diffuſe a diſbelief of the plot, affirmed, that 
the conſpiracy was no more than a ſcheme 
formed by Frazer and the duke of Queenſ- 
berry, to decoy ſome perſons, whom the 
duke hated, into a ſnare, that he might 
have ay opportunity to effect cheir ruin, _ 
By, D. g. 5 
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Ei Ferguſon, however, mentioned. one cir- 
umſtance, which was ſomewhat ſingular. 
lle aid, that the Jacobites had no deſign a- 
a ainſt her majeſty's perſon or government: 
hat, on the contrary, they were glad to ſee 


one of the race of Stuart upon the throne: 


8 chat they intended to raiſe the pretender to 
tbe ſame dignity, after the queen's deceaſe: 
and that, on the concluſion of the war, they 
"2 {propoſed to procure her the ſame terms, 


XZ which king Stephen, and Henry the ſixth 


bad obtained, namely, that ſhe ſhould reign 
b- * her natural life. If this was not trca- 
ſon againft the queen, it was, at leaſt, trea- 
on againſt the government. 
Another preſumption againſt Nottingham, 
2g was, that he had diſcharged an officer be- 
ET longing to the late king James, who had 
dees ſeized by the governor of Berwick, and 


who, had he been detained, might have 


= been of great uſe in detecting the conſpiracy. 
It was moreover obſerved, that the account 


of the conſpiracy, which he delivered in 


= writing, and which he had taken from ihe 
= information of the priſoners, was extremely 
lame and imperfe&, and was very different 

5 from that verbal declared, Which thoſe | 
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the lords. 


who ſat in council at St. Germains. He 


order to prevent the eſlabliſhing the ſucceſ- 


Frgat ability and diligence in the execution 


thoſe perſons gave, when examined before 


- Maclean, in particular, mentioned ſeveral 


circumſtances, that were not to be ſound. in = 
Nottingham's paper. He named the perſons 8 


ſaid, the command was offered to the duke 
of Berwick, who thought proper to decline 
it, till trial ſhould be made, whether the 
duke of Hamilton, whom he judged the 

more proper perſon, would not accept it : 
he likewiſe explained the particular direc- 
tions, which had been ſent into Scotland, in 


Theſe facts, however intereſting, were 


entirely omitted in Nottingham's paper. Se- | 
veral reflections were made in the houſe of 


lords, upon the conduct of that nobleman. a * 
It was even moved to paſs a cenſure on the 
account he had given; but the queſtion be- ß 
ang put, it was carried in the negative by a WF. 
fmall majority, „ 
The commons were not ſatisfied with this. 
faint approbation of their favourite miniſter : | 3 
they reſolved to juſtify his conduct in a more 1 
open manner. They accordingly reſolved, i 
that the earl of Nottingham, one of her ma- 1 

_ yeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for his 
£ 
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of kis office, for his unqueſtionable fidelity 
s the queen and her government, and for 
his ſteady adherence to the church of Eng- 
land, as by law eſtabliſhed, had highly me- 
Frited the traſt which her majeſty had re poſed 
in him. They ordered the ſpeaker to pre- 
ent this reſolution to the queen, who re- 
h plied, that ſhe was glad to find them fo well 
XX ſatisfied with the earl of Nottingham, who 


vas truſted by her in ſo conſiderable an of- 


Ly ce. 
3 
. 


They peruſed the examinations of the 
= witneſſes which had been laid before them; 


but, as a proof of their indifference with re- 
—*X gard to the iſſue of the plot, or rather, of 


RE their defire that it might be attended with 


ſucceſs, they neither paſſed any judgment, 
nor offered any advice on the ſubject ; nor 
did they grant a vote of credit for defraying 
any extraordinary expence which the farther 
detection of the conſpiracy might occaſion. 
They even ſeemed to be ſomewhat piqued 
that ſo much of it had been already diſco- 
vered, and, as the lords had been the chief 
= means of effecting that diicovery, they re- 
== ſolved once more to vent their reſentment 
& againſt that auguſt body. They accordingly 
# preſented a ſecond add reſs to the queen, in 
= which they renewed their complaints of the 
conduct of the lords, which they fill 1 
| eps _ ns, 


— 
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ed was without precedent, and prayed her 
majeſty to aſſert her prerogative, which the 
peers had ſo groſsly invaded. But the truth 
2s, their principles were by this time ſo well 
known, and had rendered them ſo odious to 
the nation, that none of their complaints 
were able to make any impreſſion on the . 
1 | | | | 5 5 1 x 
+ The bottom of this conſpiracy could ne- 
ver be fully diſcovered. Keith had tamper- | 
ed with his uncle to induce him, if poſſible, 2 
40 diſcloſe the whole ſecret; and this, it 
ſeems, was the circumſtance which the queen | 
declined imparting to the lords, until the | 
thould know the ſacceſs of his endeavours, 
which happened, at laſt, to prove ineffectual. 
© From the examination, however, of the 
| perſons who were ſeized, the lords found rea- 
fon to vote, that there had been dangerous 
plots between ſome perſons in Scotland, and 
the courts,of France and S:. Germains; and 
_ thar the encouragement for this plotting a: 
roſe from the not ſettling the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of Scotland in the houſe of Ha- 
nover. Theſe votes they laid before the 
' Queen, in an addreſs, and promiſed, chat 
when the ſuccefſion was thus fettled, they 
would endeavour to promote the union of 
the two kingdoms upon juſt and reaſonable 


_ | They, 


\ 
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"© They then compoſed another remonſtrance, 
"Þ anſwer to the ſecond addreſs which the 
=ommons had preſented againſt them. They 
ere obſerved, that the lower houſe had ail. 
overed the utmoſt uneaſineſs at the whole 
Enquiry into the plot, and had employed 
ZFarious arts to obſtruct and defeat it; and 
That, by this conduct, they did not manifeſt 
hat concern for the queen's ſafety, and the 
welfare of the nation, which they affected to 
entertain. They produced a number of pre - 
eedents to prove, that their conduct had 
been regular and parliamentary: and they 
accuſed the commons of. partiality and in- 
Jaſtice in vacating legal elections, when the 
choice did not fall upon one of the Tories. 
| Theſe repreſentations of the peers, were 
drawn up by the lord Somers, one of the 
ableſt lawyers, incorrupt judges, and accom- 
pliſhed ſtateſmen, that ever England pro - 
duced; and were ſo much ſuperior to the 
addreſſes of the commons, that they contri- 
=E buted greatly to eſtabliſh the character of the 
upper, and to leſſen the credit of the lower 
=E houſe. In a word, from this and ſeveral o- 
ther incidents, it appeared, that the com- 
maons of this parliament were as much infe- 
rior to the lords in knowledge and capacity, 
as they were in zeal ſor the ſupport of the 
| Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the liberties of the 
*. people. 


. 
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people. The queen, in her anſwer to this 
remonſtrance, ſaid, that ſhe conſidered it as 
a great misfortune to the kingdom, that any 
miſunderſtanding ſhould ariſe between the 
two houſes: and that ſhe ſhould never omit 
any thing in her power to prevent all occa- 
fions of them for the future. = 
The animoſity between the two don. + 
did not terminate with this affair. The elec- 
tion of members had long been a ſubject of 
contention in parliament, and of clamouc 
and complaint all over the nation, The 
| Whigs and the Tories had mutually accuſed 
each other of the groſſeſt partiality in this 
particular ; and both of them, perhaps, were 
equally guilty. The partiality, however, 
had riſen to a much greater height in this 
parliament, than ever had been obſerved in 
any former period. Perſons had been ad- 
mitted to a ſeat in the houſe of commons, 
who had no right to that dignity; and others 
had been excluded, however regularly and 
ny elected. 

A check, at lai, was given to this growing 
evil by the ſpirit and reſolution of one man. 
Mathew Aſhby had always enjoyed Ur 
right of voting in the town of Ayleſbury 
but, in the laſt election, he had been 5 
prived of that right by the conſtables, who 
made the return. Provoked at this injuſtice 

he 
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- Z he. brought an. action before the aſſizes, 
© where ſentence was given in his favour, and 
che conſtables were caſt with damages. 5 
The cauſe was catried into the queen % 
bench; ald, as this was the firſt time that 
any man had maintained his right of voting 
in a court of law, the judges ſeem to have 
WT entertained the erroneous opinion, that 
hat had never been done, never could 
be done; 3 4s if cuſtom was the only foun- 
dation of law. How jult ſoever this reaſon- 
ing in the court of common, pleas, where 
te common law is the rule, it was certainly 
very unjuſt in the queen's-bench where not 
WE the common, but the ſtatute- law is the ſtan- 
dard. 
1 | The judges, however, influenced by this 
== prejudice, or perhaps biaſſed by nr 
gave orders to quaſh the proceedings, as no 
action lay, or had ever been brought on 
chat account. It muſt be owned, indeed, 
that they were not, all of them, unanimous 
in their ſentiments. Powel, Gould, and 
== Powis ſpoke in favour of the order, and al- 
ledged, that the right of judging elections 
in every particular belonged to the houſe of 
commons. 2 | 
But lord chief. juſlice Holt was of a very 
different opinion. He ſaid, that this was a 
matter of the mot importance, as well to 
Vor. XXXI. F the 
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the whole nation in general, as to every in- 
dividual man in particular: that there was 


a great difference between an ele&ion of a 


member, and a right to vote in that elec- 
tion: that the houſe of commons were cer- 
tainly the only judges of the former, we- 
ther it had or had not been properly con. 
ducted, whether it was free from bribery, 
fraud, or violence ; but that the right of 
voting in an eleQion was an original right 
founded either on a freehold of forty ſhillin 
a year in the county, ot on burgage- land, 
_ preſcription, or charter, in a, borough : that 
' theſe were, all of them, legal titles, and, 
as ſuch, were cognizable in a court of law : 
and that this was evident from the followin 
circumſtance, that acts of parliament ha 
frequently been made concerning theſe titles, 
which acts were only intended for the regu- 
lation of courts of juſtiſe. . 
_. His opinion, however, was of no avail 
againſt that of the 'three other judges ; and 
the order of the queen's-bench was accor- 
dingly given in favour of the conſtables. 
| Ab, diſappointed in this quarter, a- 
vailed himſelf of a writ of error, and moved 
the matter into the houſe of lords. There 
it was argued with great zeal and ability; 
and all the judges were ordered to deliver 
their opinion on the ſubject. 65 
Ber” On 
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== On the one hand it was alledged, that if 
—> the houſe of commons had a right, as was 
univerfally confeſſed, to judge of the election 
of their own members, they muſt likewiſe 
XX have a right to judge of the title of voters; 
without which the other could not be de- 
XX termined : that petitions to parliament were 
frequently grounded on this circumſtance, 
that, in a poll, the right of voting had 
deen granted to ſome perſons, who had no 
= pretence to that privileg-, and denied to 


others, who were poſſeſſed of an undoubted 
tile: that hence it appeared, that the com- 
mons had a power to judge of this right in 
= ſome caſes; and if they had it in ſome caſes 
> they muſt, of conſequence, have it in all: 
chat from theſe premiſſes it followed, that 
= every thing relating to elections was cogni- 

zable by them, andb them only: and that this 
indeed was indiſpenfabiy neceſſary; becauſe 
if two independent juriſdictions might de- 
termine the ſame cauſe; and if theſe juriſ- 
dictions ſhould give contrary judgements in 
= t#he matter; this contrariety muſt create a 
= difficulty, and even an impoſſibility in the 
execution of juſtice. OE” 
Ong the other hand it was urged, that 4 
fingle man, who was wronged in this parti- 
cular, had no other remedy than that of 
bringing it into a court of law; as the 
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houſe of commons could not examine the 
right of every voter: that if the perſon, 
for whom he would have voted, was return- 
ed, he could not, though denied. the right 
of voting, prefer a complaint to the houſe 
of commons, fince he conld not make any 
objection to the return; and he muſt there- 
fore bear his wrong without remedy,. unleſs 
he could bring the matter into'a court of 
law: that, of all the rights of an Engliſh- 
man, that of voting in elections, was by 
far the moſt valuable, as by it he had the 


honour to be repreſented in parliament : 


that the houſe of commons could give no 
relief, nor decree any damages to a man, 
who had been wronged in this particular; 
they could only ſet afide one return, and 
admit of another : that this, however, 
was no redreſs to the perſon, Who had ſuf- 
fered the injury; and who being thus de- 
prived of his right of voting, might ſuffer 
In his credit, and of conſequence in his in- 
tereſt : that ſince this was a right inherent 
in a man, it ſeemed reaſonable, that, like 
all other rights, it ſhould be determined in a 
court of -law : that the abuſe was new, was 
daily growing, had already {ſwelled to an 


. enormous height, and, if not checked in 


time, might be attended with the moſt fatal 


effects: that when new diſorders happen, 


new 


ͤöÜ«Qỹ f By 
new aftions muſt neceſſarily lie; otherwiſe 
there is a failure in juſtice, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the very ſpirit of law: that prac- 
tices of this nature were of all others the 
moſt dangerous and alarming.; and if the 
order of the queen's-bench was confirmed 
it would contribute greatly to encreaſe the 
diſorder, as the officers who take the poll, 
would henceforth confider themſelves as ef- 
fectually ſcreened from all fear of puniſh» 
; „ 8 
Many other argument were advanced on 
both ſides of the queſtion. At length it 
=X7 was carried by a great majority, that the 
order of the qucen's- bench ſhould be ſet 
Z aſide, and judgement pronounced accordin 
to the verdict given at the aſſizes. A 
The commons conſidered theſe proceed- 
ings as encroachments on their privileges. 
They paſſed five different reſolutions, im- 
porting, that, according to the laws of ths 
land, the commons of England in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, had the ſoie right to exa- 
mine, and determine all matters relating 
to the election of their own members: 
that neither the qualifications of any elec- 
tor, nor the right of any perſon elected, 
were cognizable or determinable any where 
but in the houſe of commons: that the prac- 
dice of examining and determining the qua- 
N F 3 liß- 
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ncations of electors, or the right of per- 
ſons elected, in any court of law, or in any 
manner, other than in the houſe of com- 
mons, would expoſe all mayors, bailiffs, 
and returning officers, to a multiplicity of 
vexatious ſuits, and anſupportable expen- 
ces, and would ſubject them to different 
and independent juriſdiQions and incon- 
 fiſtent determinations in the fame caſe, 
without relief: that Mathew Aſhby, hav- 
ing, in contempt of the juriſdiction of the 
Houſe of commons, commenced and pro 
ſecuted an action againſt the conſtables of 
Ayleſbury, for refuſing his vote at the laſt 
dien for that borough, was guilty of a 
breach of the privileges of their houſe: and 
that whoever ſhould preſume to commence 
or proſecute any action, indictment, or in- 
formation, which ſhould hring the right of 
electors or the perſons elected to the determi- 
nation of any other juriſdiction, than that 
of the houſe of commons, ſuch perſons, as 
well as all attornies, ſolicitors, counſellors, 
and ſergeants at law, ſoliciting, proſecuting 
or pleading any caſe of that nature, were 
guilty of a high breach of the privilege of 
the houſe of commons. Theſe reſolations, 
 Higned by the clerk, were fixed be 5 the 
2 Weſtmialter- bal. 5 
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The lords were intimidated by ſuch bold 
proceedings. They appointed a committee 
to draw up a flate of the caſe; and, upon 


Has of this kingdom, every freeholder, or 
other perſon having a right to vote at the 
election of members to ſerve in parliament, 
and being wilfully hindered by the returning 
officer from giving his vote, might maintain 

an action in the queen's courts, againſt ſuch 
= officer, in order to aſſert his right, and re- 


* 


cover damage for the injury: that to aſſert 
the contrary was deſtructive of the property of 
= the ſubjects againſt the freedom of elections, 
and manifeſtly tended to encourage corr up- 
tion and venality in the returning officers, 
and to ſubje& freeholders and other ele ctors 
to their arbitrary will and pleaſure: that the 

{ declaring Matthew Aſhby guilty of a breach 
of the privilege of the houſe of commons, for 
X77 proſecuting an action againit the conſtables 
of Ayleſbury, for refuſing. his vote at the laſt 
election, after he had, in the known and pro- 
per methods of law, obtained a judgment in 
parliameat for the recovery of damages, was 
an unprecedented attempt upon the judica- 
= ture of parliament, and was, in effect, to 
1 ſubject the law of England to the votes of 
he? the houſe of commons: and that the deter- 
ring eleQors, when deprived of their right 
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68 The Hiſtary ef Ex cl ane, 
of voting, from proſecuting actions in the 
ordinary courſe of law, and terrifying attor- 
_ nies, ſolicitors, . counſellors, and ſerjeants 
at law, from ſoliciting, proſecuting, and 
pleading in ſuch cafes, was a flagrant at- 
- tempt to controul the law, and to hinder 

and impede the courſe of juſtictde. 
Copies of the caſe, and of theſe reſolu- 
tions, were ſent by the lord keeper to the 
ſheriffs of England, to be N them 
through all the boroughs of their reſpective 
counties. As this was the firſt queſtion of 
the kind that had ever happened, no won- 
der that the nation in general, as well as the 
two houſes of parliament, ſhould differ in 
_ their ſentiments. The conduct of the lords, 
however, was ſo agreeable to the people, 
and ſo favourable to their liberties, that it 
contributed greatly to increaſe their popula- 
ity, and to diminiſh that of the commons. 
. About this time, tbe queen performed an 
act of generoſity, which tended much to en- 
dear her to her ſubjects. This was the abo- 
Jition of the tenths and firſt- fruits, which 
bore extremely hard upon the poorer clergy. 

Theſe impoſitions had been firit laid by the 
Popes, in the time of the holy wars, and 
were allotted as a fund for the ſupport of the 
Cruſades, 55 
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rares, however, which are once impoſed 


ume d, it is frequently faund difficult entirely 


che tenths and firſt- fruits were eſlabliſhed a 
in chat Gate till the time of Henry the 


WT indulgence ſeems only to have been granted 
wich a view of inducing the clergy to con- 


The impoſition, 


valuation, which, in moſt places, was not 
above a fifth, and, in ſome, was not even a 
tenth of the real value; and as the clergy, 
if they proved refractory, had often been 
threatened with a new valuation, in which 


ven thouſand pounds a year; and the firſt- 
fruits, which were more caſual, at about ſive 
thouſand ; fo that the whole togetlrer. a- 


mounted to the annual ſum of between fix- 


teen and ſeventeen thouſand pounds. 


6g 
y ſo arbitrary a power as the, popes then aſ- 


: o aboliſh, even when the cauſe, for which 
they were laid, no longer ſubliſts. Thus, 
Jaſter the concluſion of the war in Paleſtine, 


WT branch.\of the papal revenue, and continued 


eighth, when they were aboliſhed. . But this 


ſent the more willingly to.-the Reformation 
of the church; for that point was no ſooner. 
gained, than the tax was revived, and ſet- 
tled as a part of e income for ever. 
indeed, was the more 
eaſily borne, as the rates were ſtill at the old 


the rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their full 
extent. The tenths were computed at ele- 


This | 
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This tax was not levied, nor brought in- 
to the treaſury, like the other branches of the 
revenue: the biſhops, who bad been the 
| Pope's collectors, performed the ſame office 
ed the produce, in whatever manner he 
- pleaſed. Strictly - ſpeaking, ' indeed, it | 


ought to have been applied to religious 


uſes; and it might juſtly have been con- 


demned as ſacrilege, ſhould it be diverted to 
any other end: but ſo far had it been from 
being conſtantly devoted to that ſacred pur · 
poſe, that it had commonly been granted to 
favourites and ſycophants; and, in the time 
of Charles the ſecond, had been chiefly di- 
ſtributed among his —_— and natural 
- Biſhop Burnet had examined this matter 
with great accuracy; and commiſerating the 
poverty of the inferior clergy, had ſolicited 
the late king to convert the money towards 
the augmentation of ſmall benefices. William 


readily approved the propoſal, and intended 


to carry the ſcheme into execution/ immedi- 
_ ately upon the concluſion of the war; but 
before that period. arrived, he was perſuaded 
to alter his mind, by the ſuggeſtions of the 
earl of Sunderland, who obtained an af- 


_ fignation upon the tax for two thouſand 
pounds a year, during two lives. — 4 


* 
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be biſhop, diſappointed in this quarter, 
WT repreſented the matter to her preſent majeſ- 
= ty, then princeſs of Denmark, who pro- 
=E miſed, that if ever ſhe had it in her power, 
me would chearfully embrace the firſt op- 7 
& portunity of performing an act, at once ſo 
popular and 'prous | 
© The preſent junQure ſeemed as proper as 
= any for the execution of the purpoſe. Ac- 
= cordingly, on the anniverſary of her birth- 
day, ſhe ſent a meſſage to the commons, 
importing, that ſhe had remitted the arrears 
of the tenths to the poor clergy ; that ſhe 
would grant her whole revenue ariſing out 
of the firſt fruits. and tenths, as far as it 
ſhould become free from incumbrances, to- 
wards an augmentation of their mainte- 
nance: and that if the houſe of commons 
could find any method, by which her good 
intentions to the poor clergy could be ren- 
dered more effetual, it would be a great 
advantage to the public, and very accepta- 
ne, oo 
The commons immediately brought in a 
bill, enabling her to alienate this branch of 
the revenue and create a corporation by char- 
ter, to apply it to the uſe, for which it was 
intended. They likewiſe repealed the ſta- 
tute of 'mortmain; ſo far as to allow all men 
to bequeath by will, or grant by deed, 


1 
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any ſum they ſhould think fit to gide towards 
the augmentation of benefices. Fhis addi- Wl 
tion was ſuppoſed to have been made in 
hopes, that it would be rejected by che lords, 
and that the ſcandal of lofing the bill would 
of courſe: lie upon them. It was oppoſed 
indeed, with great warmth by ſome of the 
lords, who ſaid, that this law had been made 
and obſerved, even during the prevalence of 
popery, and it ſeemed not reaſonable to open 
a door for —— on the a of * 
ing men. bt. 

To this it warmoſwerad, eg the clergy 
had no longer the arts of affrigbting men 
by the terrors of purgatory, and by fables of 
*apparitions 2 tbat where theſe, indeed, 
were allowed to be uſed, it was abſolutely 


8 neceſſary to refrain eccleſiaſtics from employ- 


ing artifices, which had procured them ſuch 
immenſe riches, and which, if not proper- 
ly checked, would have in time made them 
maſters of the whole wealth ofthe world ; 
but where the clergy were deprived of ſuch 
powerful engines; and were tied down, to the 
plain doctrines of chriſtianity, there was no 
danger of their ever being able to obtain 
any legacies, which could in the leaſt be 
inconſiſtent with the intereſts of ſociety. 
After fame debate the bill was carried by a 
 gfeat majority, 3 imme distely Faſſed 


— 
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The queen was 5 to acquaint. the 


— 


== public, that the firſt motion of this excel - 
15 1 from biſhop Burnet. Such 
an action in a Tory would have intitled him 
to the character of one of the beſt and 
trueſt friends of the church. But Burnet 
was a Whig ; be had a conſiderable ſhare in 
the Revolution; and his principles in church 
government were extremely moderate; and 
= theſe vices, as the Tories deemed them, 
= were ſufficient to leſſen, if not to annihilate, 
the merit of his good works. As no thanks 
therefore, were {ſuppoſed to be due, none 
were returned him. Addreſſes of acknow= 
ledgement, however, were preſented to the 
queen, by all the clergy of England for this 
inſtance of her 2 Bount . 
The houſe of commons had uſually been 
the moſt forward to detect and expoſe the 
treachery of admirals; but as the preſent de- 
linquents happened to be favourites with 
the houſe, they would probably have eſcap- 
ed with impunity, had it not been for the 
public ſpirit of the lords. The upper houſe 
now began an inquiry into the behaviour of 
— 55 Graydon; and after paſſing ſome 
reſolutions, equally juſt and ſevere, on his 
conduct, they petitioned the queen to diſ- 
miſs him from her ſervice. Her majeſty was 
abliged to comply with their requeſt, and as 
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been already obſerved, depfivedthat t. 
ficer of all his cinploywents, 
The lords at the fame time reſumed the 
examination of the earl of Oxford's at- 
counts; and proved the remarks, which had 
been made upon them by the commiſſioners 
of the public accounts, to be falſe in fact, 
ill founded, or alto ' frivolous and 
trifing. The commons propoſed and ſent 
ill for continuing the commiſſion, 
The lords made ſome alterations, eſpecially 
in the nomination of the commiſſioners ; 
but theſe were rejected by the commons, 
The peers adhered to their amendments : the 
commons refuſed to admit them: the bill 
was dropped, and the commiſſion of conſe- 
quence expired. 
3 other bill of any importance was pil 
ed i in this ſeſſion, except that for raiſing re- 
cruits, which impowered juſtices of the 
peace to impreſs idle perſons, for ſoldiers and 
marines. On the third day of April the 
geen went to the houſe of peers, and hav- 
ing made a ſhort ſpeech recommending una- 
nimity and moderation, prorogved the par- | 
lament to the fourth day of July. 
So much had the nation Viet influenced- 
by y the late diſputes between the two houles, 
at, immediately after the Prorogation of 
= appeared, intitled, 
reſs to the lords; in 
Which 


the parliament, a 
Legion? $ — ad 
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which che proceedings of the commons, with | 
' repard to, the Ayleſbury-eleQion, and the 


diſcovery of the Scottiſh conſpiracy, were 
fully expoſed and ſeverely cenſured. Their 
condu in the former inſtance was taxed as 
arbitrary, and illegal, contrary to the liber- 


ties of Engliſhmen, deſtructive of the rights | 


of eleQion, and an invaſion of the judica- 
ture of che nation, 8 78 | 


+ As' to their behaviour in the ſecond caſe, 
it was alledged, that their deſiring her 
 Mnajeſty to extend her prerogative, and 


thereby to encroach on the. privileges of the 


4 was the moſt flagrant treachery, that 


ad ever been committed by any houſe of 


commons; as it was offering a moſt inſolent 
affront to her majeſty, and forming a moſt 


malicious defign againſt her perſon, by 
perſuading her to purſue the ſame meaſures, 


and prand-father : that it was an unprece- 


dented attempt upon the liberties of the 


people, and an officious interference with 
matters, with which they had no concern. 
The lords were applauded for their cou- 
rape, zeal, and fidelity; in vindicating their 


own undoubted rights invaded by the com- 
mons, in their diligent” care for the ſafety 
of her majeſty's perſon, in detecting | the 


villainous contrivances of her enemies iu 


* * 89 
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which had effected the ruin of her father 
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the late plot, and in their aſſiſting the rights 
and liberties of the people of England, 
againſt the invaſion, and bſurpation-of the 

houſe of commons. And as their lordſhips 


were conſidered as the ſafeguard and bul- 
wark of the nation, ſo, in name of the in- 
jured freeholders and commons of England, 
they were aſſured, that they ſhould be firm- 


ly ſupported and teſolutely defended in the 


further purſuit of theſe juf and glorious meas 
ſures. . Though the contents of this paper 


were but too true, yet, as they were deemed 


of 'dangerous conſequence, a proclamation 


was publiſhed, offering a reward of one 


hundred pounds for the ſeizure of the author, 
and half that ſum for the apprehenſion of 
the printer, neither of whom, however, 


were ever diſcovere. 
The Tories imagined, that they had ſo 


wholly engroſſed the eonfidence of their ſove- 
reign, that they would not allow any of the 
oppoſite party to partake with chem in that 


diſtindion. The earl of Nottingham had 


long preſſed the queen to diſmiſs the dukes 
of Somerſet and Deyonſhire from the cabi - 
net · council. or, at leaſt to forbear to invite 
them any more te that private meeting. 


The queen, though infected with ſome 
ſtrong prejudices, was, nevertheleſs, indued 
with a conſiderable ſhare of common ſenſe. 


Hows 


I . 


However much attached to the Tories, ſhe 
began to perceive, that ſhe could not ex- 


.clude the Whigs from her councils, and, at 


the ſame time, preſerve the affect ions of her 
ſubjecis. She therefore refuſed to comply 


with their requeſt. She even deprived the.carl 
of Jerſey of the office of lord-chamberlain, 
and Sir Edward Seymour of that of comp- 


troller, i ough both theſe perſons wete of 
the Tory-taction. 4 Has ang Ta 
Nottingham, piqued at theſe diſappoint- 
ments, carried the ſeals to her majeſty, and 


reſigned them in diſguſt, His office of ſe- 
2 of ſtate was beſtowed upon Mr. Har- 
ley, ſpeaker of the commons: the earl of 


Kent was appointed chamberlain, and Henry 
St. John, ſecretary at war. SE vre 

The public imagined, that, after the 
change of the miniſtry, the diſcovery of the 


Scottiſh plot would have been proſecuted. 


with greater zeal and activity; but they ſeem 


to have forgot, that Harley, though leſs - 


bigotted than Nottingham, was, neverthe- 


leſs, a Tory; and that nothing could be ex- 


pected from a man of thoſe principles. 

The new miniſters, on the contrary, ſo 
far from being more zealous than their pre- 
deceſſors, appear even to have been leſs care- 


ful and diligent. They entirely neglected 


one captain 0 and a young Iriſh gen- 
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tleman, both of 'whom made conſiderable 
diſcoveries; and they even ſent them out of 
| the kingdom, probably with a view to pre- 
vent their diſcloſing the little regard which 
| ad been ſhewn them by the miniſtry. The 
queen herſelf eſcaped not ſuſpicion on this 
- occafion. She was ſuppoſed to have a ſecret 
attachment to the court of St. Germains; 
and this conjecture was ſtrongly confirmed 
by the diſgrace of the duke of Queenſberry, 
-whoſe greateſt crime was faid to have been 
the laudable zeal with which he had exerted 
himſelf in the detection of the plot. 4 
The Jacobites, though baffled in England, 
had been able to form a confiderable party 
In Scotland, They had alarmed the inha- 
bitants of that kingdom with the groundleſs 
fear of loſing their liberties, and of being 
reduced to the abject condition of a depend- 
ent province. The whole nation were ſo in- 
flamed with the apprehenſion of this imagi- 
nary danger, that they compelled their par- 
liament, which was now fitting, to paſs an 
act, mtitled, An act of ſecurity, importing, 
that, in caſe of the queen's dying. without 
iſſue, the / parliament ſhould immediately 
meet, and declare the ſucceſſor to the crown, 
different from the perſon poſſeſſing the throne 
of England, unleſs, before that period, ia 
- ſettlement ſhould be made in parliament; ot 
| FS: V4 | _ Ine 
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the rights and liberties of the nation inde- 
= pendent of Engliſh councils :' and that, in 
the mean time, it ſhould. be lawful to arm 
and train the. ſubjeQs, ſo as to put them in 
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a poſture of defence. .- —» 
The marquis of Tweedale, who ated as 
+ commiſſioner, long heſitated what courſe to 
purſue: the queen, when conſulted, ſeemed 
wholly. irreſolute: the earl of Godolphin, 
on whole advice ſhe chiefly depended, was 
entirely at a loſs what counſel to give her. 
At laft, conſidering, that in the preſent junc- 
ture, a refuſal might be attended with aa 
immediate rebellion, it was deemed more 
eligible to chuſe the leaſt of two evils ; and 
-accordingly the commiſſioner was impowered 
— the royal aſſent to this dangerous 
Du, p N 5 0 „ 1 By 
be Jacobites,had no ſooner gained this 
point, than they endeavoured to blow up 
the flame to a ſtill higher degree. They 
circulated copies of the act through all the 
different counties of England. They de- 
clared, that the two kingdoms were now ſepa- 
rated in ſuch a manner, as to render an union 
-abſolutely impracticable. They ſpread the 
moſt groundleſs reports, that great quanti- 
ties of arms had been conveyed to Scotland; 
and that the natives were preparing for an 
invaſion of England. All the blame of theſe 
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tranſactions was imputed to lord Godolphin, 
whom the Tories determined to attack, 
While the Whigs reſolved to defend kim 
with equal zeal and perſeverance. 

The emperor's affairs were at this time in 
a moſt deplorable ſituation.” The elector of 
Bavaria was maſter of the Danube as far as 
Paſſau: the malecontents in Hungary had 
made themſelves formidable by their ſucceſs : 
Vienna was threatened with a ſiege on both 
ſides; and, had the Hungarians and Bava- 
rians acied in concert, it muſt infallibly have 
been loſt, In this forlorn condition, the 
emperor implored the aſſiſtance of her Bri- 
tannic majeſty; and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough repreſented the neceſſity of under- 


taking his relief. 


This nobleman, about the middle of Ja- 
nuary, had croſſed the ſea to Holland, and 
concerted with the deputies of the States- 
| General, the operations of the enſuing cam- 
paign- They reſolved, that, inſtead, of 
Fruitleſs attempts in the Netherlands, Gene- 
' neral Overkirk ſhould lie upon the defenſive 
with a {mall body of troops in that quarter, 
While the main army ſhould act upon the 
Rhine under the command of the uke of 
Marlborough. 

Such was the pretext, under which this 
a accompliſhed ore concealed the 1 : 
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of marching into” che heart of the empire, 
and delivering the houſe of Auſtria from im- 


pending ruin; a ſcheme, which he imparted 


to a few only, in whoſe diſeretion he could 
| ſafely conſide. It was approved by the pen- 


ſionary and deputy Geldermallen, who ſe- 


' cured its reception with the States- General, 


when it became neceſſary to communicate 


the ſecret to that numerous aſſembly. Mean 


while the preparations were made, on pre- 


| tence of carrying the war to the banks of the 


Moſelle, | 


On the nineteenth day of April, the duke, ac- 
com panied by his brother, general Churchill, 


lieutenant general Lumley, the earl of Ork- 


ney, and other officers of diſtinction, embark- 
ed for Holland; and, on his arrival at the 


Hague, had a long conference with a deputa- 
tion of the States, concerning 
ſending a large army l the 
This meaſure was warmly oppoſed by the de- 
puties of Zealand, who repreſented the dan- 
per of ſending their troops to ſuch a conſidera ; 

le diſtance; but the duke, to prevent all far · 
ther objections, told them, in plain terms, 


that he had orders to march thither with the 


Maeſtricht; an 


Britiſh'forces. + 


of eve . afbatbled mis army ; at 
„on the eighteenth of May, 


began his march into Germany. The French 


were 
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Svere alarmed at this motion, but were to- 


tally ignorant of his real deſign, They ima- 
gined, that his intention was to open the 
f Traerbach, 


penetrate into France along the Moſelle. In 
this belief, they ſent a detachment of ſeven 


thouſand men to that river; and gave out 


that they intended to attack Huy: a pre- 


tence, to which the duke paid no regard. 


He continued his march by Bedburg. 


Kerpenord, Kal ſecken, and viſited the for- 


tifications of Bonne, where he received ad- 


vice, that the recruits' and reinforcements 
for the French army in Bavaria, had joined 

_ the eleRor at Villingen. 8 

- Notwithſtanding this junction, he was 


convinced, from other circumſtances, that 
the enemy were ſtill unacquainted with his 


Aeſign. He therefore advanced with redou- 


bled diligence, paſſed the Neckar on the 
of June, and halted at Laden- 
rom whence he wrote a letter to 
the States-General, giving them to under- 
Rand, that he had the queen's. orders to 


march to the relief of the empire; and ex- 


preſſing his hope, that they would approve 
of the deſign, and allow their troops to ſhare 


zn the honor of the expedition - By the 
return of the courier, he received their ap- 
nl 7 nn ail Pror 


ſhe D 


a along with hin. 


He they proceeded: to Mildenbeim, where 


| he was viſited by prince Eugene; and next 
day prince Lewis of Baden arrived at the 

amp. Theſe three celebrated generals held 
« long eonſultation; and the refult of the 
deliberations was, that the duke and prince 
Lewis ſhould command alternately from day 
to day; and that prince Eugene ſhould head 
a ſeparate army on the Rhine. Prince Eu- 
gene fet out for Philipſburg ;. and the. duke, 
being joined by the Imperial army under 


uingen, Gingen, and Landthauſſen. 


rince Lewis, proſecuted his march by El. 
On the firſt day of July, he came in ſight 


of the enemy's entrenchments at Dillingen, 
and encamped with his tight at Amerdeghem, 


and his left at Onderingen. Hearing that 
the eleQor of Bavaria had ſent the beſt part 
of his infantry to reinforce the count d' Arco, 


who was poſted behind ſtrong lines at Schel- 


lenberg, a riſing ground on the Danube, 
near Donawert, he reſolved immediately io 


4 # 


attack their entrenchments. 


On the ſecond day of July, he paſſed the 
Wermitz, and advanced towards the enemy; 


but as the march was long, and the roads 


bad, he could not come up with them till 
five in the afternoon, when the attack was 


begun 
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84 The Hiſtory of EncLANnD. 
begun by the Engliſh and Dutch infantry, 
ſupported by the horſe and dragoons. They 
met at firſt with a very warm reception, and 
were even obliged to give way; when prince 
Lewis of Baden marching up, at the head 
of the Imperialiſts, to another part of the 
line, made a diverſion in their ſavour. After 
an obſtinate refiſtance, they forced the in- 
trenchments; and the horſe entering with 
the infantry, attacked the enemy with ſuch 


1 impetuoſity, that they were routed with 


great ſlaughter. They fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation to Donawert, leaving ſix thou- 
ſand men dead on the field of battle, _ 

The duke of Marlborough gained great 
honour by this battle, during which he gave 
directions with ſurprizing preſence of mind, 
and expoſed his perſon to the moſt imminent 
danger. The allies took ſixteen pieces of 
cannon, thirteen. pair of colours, with all 
the tents and baggage of the enemy. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they ſuffered conſiderably in the 
action; ſome thouſands of them were ſlain, 
including many gallant officers, among whom 
were the generals Goor and Benheim: count 
Stirum was mortally wounded: prince Lewis of 
Baden, the hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 
count Horn, the generals Thungen, Wood, 
and Palandt received ſlight contuſions. N 4 
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Next day the Bavarian garriſon abandoned 


| Donawert, of which the allies took imme- 
diate poſſeſſion ; while the eleQor paſſed 
the Danube in his march to the river Leche, 
leſt the victors ſhonld cut off his retreat to 


his own country. The confederates hav- 


ing paſſed the Danube, detached a party of 
four thouſand men to croſs the Leche, and 
take poſt in the country of the eleQor, 
who had encamped under the cannon of 
Augſburg. The garriſon of Neuburg retir- 
ing to Ingolatadt, the place was ſecured by 
the confederates; and the enemy having 
left a ſmall party in Rain, the fiege of that 
town was immediately formed. 


Advice arriving, from prince Eugene that 


the mareſchals Villeroy and Tallard had paſſ- 


ed the Rhine, at fort Kehl, to ſuccour the 


elector of Bavaria, the allies detached 
prince Maximilian of Hanover, with thirty 


ſquadrons of horſe, as a reinforcement to 
the prince. In a few days Rain ſurrendered, 


was ſecured, _ | 


Aicha was taken by aſſault, and Friedburgh 
The duke of Marlborough having now 


reduced the elector to the laſt extremity, 


propoſed very advantageous terms of peace, 
provided he would abandon the French in- 
tereſt, and join the Imperialiſts in Italy. 
His ſubjects, ſeeing themſelves at the mercy 
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86 The Hiſleryof EncrLand:. 
| of the allies, preſſed him to accept of theſe 
offers, rather than expoſe hie country to 
ruin and deſolation. The eletor ſeemed 
at firſt to liſten to the propoſal, and even 
agreed to a negociation z but this he did 
merely to gain time, until the French rein- 
ſorcements, which were haſtening to his re- 
lief, ſhould be able to arrive. Finding it 
impoſſible to diſſemble any longer, he at laſt 
conſented to ſign the accommodation ; but 
the French, in the mean time, appearing 

in view, he ſuddenly receded from his pro- 
miſe, and. declared he would adhere to his 


Hs 


prior engagements & 4 

The generals of the allies were ſo highly 
mncenſed at this diſappointment, that they 
ſent out detachments to ravage the country 
of Bavaria as far as Munich; an expedient, 
which, however cruel, may ſometimes be 
neceſſary in the barbarous act of war, The 
inhabitants of theſe parts were overwhelmed 
with terror and conſternation ; and ſent de- 
puties to the duke of Marlborough, offering 
to pay large ſums of money, provided they 
might be ſaved from military execution. 


Bat the duke replied, that the forces of 
« the queen of Great - Britain were come 
<« into Bavaria, not to get money, but to 


te bring their prince to reaſon. 


JJ 


Mean 


* wr yu 87 
Mean while, the elector being joined by 


| Tallard reſolved to paſs the Danube at Le- 
= wingen, to attack prince Eugene, who had 


followed the French army from the lines of 
Biebl, and lay encamped at Hockſtadt. 
Next day,. however, the prince made a mo- 
tion that diſappointed the enemy. Never- 


theleſs they perſiſted in their deſign of paſſ- 
ing the Danube, and encamping at Blen- 
heim. The confederate generals having 


held a conſultation, reſolved, that prince 
Lewis ſhould undertake the ſiege of Ingol- 
ſtadt, while the duke and prince Eugene 


ſhould obſerve the motions of the elector. 


Advice being received, that he had aQually 
paſſed the Danube, the duke of Marlborough 


joined the forces of prince Eugene at the 


camp of Munſter on the eleventh day of Au- 


guſt ; prince Lewis having, by this time, march- 
ed off towards the place, which he intend- 


ed to inveſt, Next day the duke and prince 
Eugene took a view of the enemy, who 
were advantageouſly poſted on a hill near 
Hockſtadt; their right being covered by 
the Danube and the village of Blenheim, 
their left by the village of Lutzengen, and 
their front by a rivulet, the banks of which 
were ſteep, and the bottom marſhy. 
The confederate generals perceived the 
danger of being forced to lie inaRive in 
Ci "RS their 
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their camp till their forage ſnould be con- 
ſamed, and their proviſion exhauſted. 
They had likewiſe intercepted a letter from 
mareſchal Villeroy to the elector of Bavaria, 
importing, that he had received orders to 
ravage the country of Wirtemberg, and 
cut off all communication between the 
Rhine and the allies; a circumſtance, which 
muſt have been attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences. For theſe reaſons. they re- 
ſolved to loſe no time, but to attack the en- 
emy without delay. The neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions being accordingly made, and the or- 
ders communicated to the general officers, 
the army advanced into the plain on the 
' thirteenth. day of Auguſt, and was drawn 
up in order of battle. The connonading 
began about nine in the morning, and con- 
tinued on both fides till one in the after- 
noon. 5 * . e e eee 
The French and Bavarians amounted to 
about ſixty thouſand men. Their right was 
commanded by mareſchal Tallard, Who poſt- 
ed twenty eight batalions with twelve ſqua- 
drons in the village of Blenheim, ſuppoſing 
that the allies would make their chief effort 
upon that place: their left was conducted by 
the elector of Bavaria, aſſiſted by Marſin, a 
French general of courage and capacity. 

The number of the confederates exceeded 
. 2 "FT ED not 


C0 989 
not fifty-five thouſand : their right was led by 
prince Eugene: their left by the lords Cutts 
and Orkney, the generals Churchill, Lum 
ley, and Ingoldſby : and the duke of Marl- 
borough took his ſtation in the center, as 
commander of the Whole. 
The action was begun by nine battalions, 
Engliſh and Dutch, under major general 
Wilkes, who having paſſed the rivulet with 
ſome difficulty, and filed off to the left of 
the enemy, attacked the village of Blen- 
beim with great vigour; but were repulſed 
after three ſucceſſive attempts. Mean while 
the troops in the center, and part of the 
tight wing croſſed the rivulet in different 
places; and formed on the other fide with- 
out any interruption from the enemy; who 
kemained quiet on the hills, of which they 
were poſſeſſed. At length, however, they 
were charged by the French horſe with ſuch. 
_ , Impetuoſity, and fo terribly galled in flank 
by the troops poſted at Blenheim, that they 
were put an diſorder, and part of them 
obliged to repaſs the rivulet : but a rein- 
forcement of dragoons coming up, the 
French cavalry were broke in their turn, 
and driven to the very hedges of the village. 
of: Blenheim... . 1 4 ans) 
The cavalry of the left wing, being now 
completely formed, aſcended the hill with 
aid ö 88 
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the moſt determined reſolution, charging 
the enemy's horſe, who could no longer 
ſtand their ground; though they rallied 
ſeveral times as they retreated, Tallard, in 
order to make a laſt effort, ordered ten bat- 
talions to fill up the intervals of his caval- 
ry. The duke, perceiving his defign, cauſ- 
ed three battalions of the troops of Zell to 
advance and ſuſtain his horſe. The line, 
however, was alittle difordered by the ſu- 
perior fire of the French infantry, and 
even obliged to recoil about ſixty paces; 
but the confederates returning to the charge 
with redoubled ardour, routed the French 
Horſe ; and their battalions being thus aban- 
doned, were cut in pieces almoſt to a man. 
_  Tallatd rallied his broken cavalry behind 
ſome tents that were till ſtanding; but they 
were inſtantly attacked in flank, and put to 
a total rout. Part of them endeavoured to 
gain the bridge, which they had thrown 
over the Danube between Hockſtadt and 
Blenheim, but they were ſo cloſely purſued, + 
that thoſe, who eſcaped the flaughter, 
_ threw themſelves into the river, where they 
periſhed,  Tallard, being ſurrounded, was 
taken near a mill behind the village of Son 
deren, together with the marquis de Mon- 
peroux, general of horſe, the major-gene- 
rals di Sepperville, de Silly, de la Va 2 


meſñeurs de la Meſfffliere, St. Poiange, de 
tinction. 353 1 
Mean while Marſin's quarters at the village 
of Oberklau, in the center, were attacked 


4 


by ten battalions, under the prince of Hol- 
fein- beck, who paſſed the riyulet with un- 


daunted reſolution: but, before he could 
ſorm his men on the other ſide, he was over- 
powered by numbers, deſperately wounded 
and taken priſoner, His battalions, how- 


ever, being ſupported by ſome Duniſh and 


| Hanoverian cavalry, returned to the charge, 


and were again repulied : at length the duke 
_ of Marlborough in perſon advanced to their 


zelief with ſome freſh ſquadrons from the 
body of reſerve, and obliged the enemy to 
retire. | : wu | | | 


By this time, prince Eugene had compel- 


led the left wing to give ground, after hav- 
ing overcome a great number of difficulties, 
ſuſtained a very deſperate oppoſition, and 
ſeen his cavalry, in which he placed his 


chief confidence, three times repulſed, 
The eleQor and de Marſiu, finding it in 


yain to make any farther affiflance, aban- 
doned Oberklau and Lutzengen; and were 


7 4 


purſued. as far as the villages of Morſelin- 


gen and Teiſſenhoven, from whence they 


_ retreated to Dillingen and Lewingen. 


gr 


Legondais, and many other officers of diſ- 5 


The 
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92 The Hiſtory of Enctannd. 
T.Ehbe confederates being now maſters of 
the field of battle, ſurrounded the village 
of Blenheim, in which, as has been alrea- 
dy obſerved, twenty-eight battalions and 
twelve . were poſted. Theſe troops, 
ſeeing themſelves cut off from all communi- 

cation with the reſt of their army, and diſ- 
pairing of being able to force their way 
through the allies, thought proper to capitu- 
late; and accordingly about eight in the 
evening they laid down their arms, deliver- 
ed their colours and ſtandards, and ſurren- 
dered themſelves priſoners of war, on con- 

3 that the officers ſhould not be ri- 

This is one of the moſt glorious and 
complete victories that ever was gained in 
any war or by any general. Ten thouſand 
French and Bavarians were killed upon the 
ſpot: the greater part of thirty ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons were drowned in the 
Danube: thirteen thouſand were made pri- 
ſoners, including one thouſand two hundred 
offi cers: one hundred pieces of cannon were 
taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hun- 
dred and twenty- nine colours, one hundred 
and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſeventeen pair 
of kettle-drums, three thouſand fix hun- 
dred tents, thirty-four coaches, three hun- 
Bred laden mules, two bridges of * 
Wiz 5 | [ . 


Sfteen pontoons, ents. four barrels d 


eight caſks of filver. The loſs of the allies 


amounted to four thouſand five hundred 


men killed, and about eight thouſand wound- 
ed or taken. 


The emperor was no ſooner informed of 


this ſignal victory, which had ſaved his fami- 
Jy from impending ruin, than he wrote a 
letter to the duke of Marlboreughb, expreſ- 


fing his obligations to that nobleman, and 
offering to create him a prince of the em- 
pire. The duke declined accepting the ho- 


nour, until he had obtained the conſent of 
the queen; and this being procured, he was 


immediately advanced to that high dignity, 


Mildenheim being aſſigned him as his prin- 
cipality., _ 

The viaorious generals, having, by this 
deciſive ſtroke, changed the face of affairs 
in. Germany, reſolved to improve the ad- 


vantage they had gained. The duke of 


Marlborough ſent a meſſage to prince Lewis, 
importing, that it would be for the intereſt 
of the common cauſe, to join all their forces 
together, aud drive the French out of Ger- 


many, rather than loſe time at the ſiege of 


Ingoldſtadt, which, as well as the other for- 
treſſes in Bavaria, would ſurrender of courſe. 
This opinion was confirmed by the con- 


4 of the French Barriſon at AugDu'gs 
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94 The Hiftory of ENGLAND. 
who abandoned that place on the fixteenth 
day of Auguſt, The magiſtrates, aſſem- 
bling, ſent a deputation to the duke of 
Marlborough, and implored his protection. 
That nobleman replied, that they had no- 
thing to fear from the troops of her Britan- 
nic majeſty, and the States. General, who 
had come into Germany only with a view to 
defeat the deſigns of the enemies of the em- 
pire. He accordingly detached a body of 
troops, and ordered them to take poſſeſſion 
of . important city. „ 
The duke having diſpoſed of the French 
priſoners in Hanau and Francfort, en- 
cCamped at Sefellingen, within half a league 
of Ulm. Here he held a conference with 
the princes Eggenc and Lewis of Baden, in 
which they reſolved, that, as the enemy re- 
treated towards the Rhine, the confederate 
army ſhould take the ſame route, except 
twenty · three battalions and ſome ſquadrons, 
£0 be left for the fiege of Ulm under general 
A ene 
They began their march on the twenty 
_fixth day of Auguſt by different roads, to 
the general rendezvous at Bruſchal near Phi- 
 Hpſburgh. Finding it impoſſible to come 
up with the enemy, a propoſal was made 
by prince Lewis of Baden, to undertake the 
fiege of Landau, in order to ſecure the 3 
e * cle 


1 é q 
ele of Snabia from the incurſions of that gar- 
ziſon, Conſidering the conſternation which 
had ſeized the French upon their late diſ- 
comfiture, nothing could be more imprudent 
than ſuch a meaſure, which gave them an 
opportunity. to recover their ſpirits, and re- 
cruit their forces. „55 „ 
The duke of Marlborough was far from 

approving this ſcheme; but as it was warm- 

ly urged a prince Lewis of Baden, he did 
not oppoſe it with that authority, which he 
might reaſonably have aſſumed. The prince 
was expoſed to much cenſure on account of 
his conduct on this occaſion. He was even 
ſuſpected of a correſpondence with the ene - 


my. He was jealous of the glory which the 


duke of Marlborough had acquired ; and 
he was ſuch a rigid and bigotted Papiſt, that 
he zepined at the ſucceſs of an heretical ge- 
neral. „ 
On the twelfth day of September, he ad- 
vanced towards Landau with the troops deſ- 
tined for the ſiege; and the duke of Marl- 
borough with prince Eugene encamped- at 
Croon Weiſſenburgh, in order to cover the 
attempt. By this time Ulm had ſurrendered 
to Thungen, who found in the place two 
hundred and twenty- two pieces of braſs can- 
non, twenty-two braſs mortars, one thou- 
ſand two hundred barrels of powder, with a 
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which were extremely ſerviceable to thoſe 
employed in the fiege of Landau. | 
During the proſecution of this enterprize, 
Villeroy approached the camp of the confe- 
derates, as if he intended to attack them in 
their entrenchmen:s : but this was a mere 


bravado : he inſtantly retired, without hav- 


ing made the leaft attempt to reheve the 
lace, which was defended with great gal - 
antry till the twenty-third day of Novem- 
ber, when the beſiegers having lodged them- 


ſelves on the counterſcarps, the breaches be- 
ing praQticable, and diſpoſitions made for a 
general aſſault, the garriſon ie 2 5 


on honourable terms. 

The king of the Romans had come to the 
camp, in order to have the credit of taking 5 
the place: but his behaviour was not ſuch as 
to give any fayourable impreſſion either of 


his courage or underſtanding, He was ſel- 


dom ſeen in any poſt of danger; and he was 
conſtantly ſurrounded by bis prieſts and con- 
feſſors, who ſeemed to have ingroſſed his 
confidence and affection. He diſcovered, 

however, his judgment and impartiality, by | 
beftowing the command of the place upon 


che count de Frixe, who had formerly de- 
fended | it N undaunted courage. Wy | 
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ful enterprize, determined next to inveſt 
Traerback : with this view the duke of 
Marlborough advanced towards the Moſelle, 
with a treble army, the command of 
which was entruſted to the hereditary prince 
of Heſle-Cafſel, who, at the ſame time, was 
appointed to condu the fi jege, The trench · 
es were opened in the beginning of Novem- 
ber; and though the place was ſtrongly for- 
tified and well defended, the attacks were 
carried on with ſuch vigour. and reſolution, 
that, in about fix olds 34 the garriſon ſure 
rendered on honourable terms. | 
Mean while the duke of Marlborou h re · 
paired to Berlin, where he e for a 
1 of eight thouſand Pruſſians to 
ſerve under prince Eugene, in Italy, durip 
the enſuing campa Thenge he 198 
ed to the court 05 Hiadper, where, as in 
all other places through which he paſſed, he 
was received with marks of the highelt re- 
gard. When he arrived at the Hague, he 
Was congratulated, by the deputies of the 
State. General, on his victories at Schellen- 
berg and Hockſtadr, and was as much con- 
ſidered and reſpected in Holland, as if he 
had been oſs ſtadtholder. In Decem- Is 
ber he embarked for England, where he was 1 
Vor. . received 1 
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received amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations 
of che people, and was welcomed as a hero 


=o 


| Who had nobly ſupported the honour of the 


In Flanders, nothing of importance was 
atchieved, except the bombardment of Bru- 
ges and Namvr by baron Spaar, with nine 
thoaſand Dutch troops; and. two attacks 


upon the French lines, which were actually 
forced by Overkirk, though he was not able 


to maintain the footing he had gained. The 
elector of Bavaria, who, after his defeat, 


bad retired, to Bruſſels, aſſembled all his 
forces, with a view of ſurprizing the Dutch 
general: but he was prevented from at- 


tempting ſuch' a hazardous enterprize by the 
remonſtrances of mareſchal Villeroy, who 
foreſaw the little probability of ſacceſs, and 


Arepulle. _ 20 E 
In Italy, the French being ſupetior to the 
duke of Savoy, proceeded in their conqueſts 
without interruption. -They reduced Ver- 


the dangerous conſequences of meeting with 


celli, Ivrea, and Verac, the laſt of which 


months. The duke bore his loſſes with 


aw * 


gener *equanimity than could well = | 
been expected; and told the Engliſn miniſ- 


ter, that though he was abandone# by the 


WS T9. e. 


* 


„ 


* 8 * 


allies, he ſhould never abandon them in his 


- The emperor had withdraw his attention | 


from Italy, and diteQted his chief force a- 
gainſt the malecontents in Hungary; with 
whom, however, atter ſeveral rencounters, 
he was al laſt obliged to agree to a confe- 
rence for an amicable accommodation. But, 
as Ragotſki aimed at the principality of 
Tranſilvania, and the emperor retuſed t6 
_ relinquiſh that dignity, the treaty broke © 


f. 
and the war recommenced with redoubled 


ury. _ pg „ 
In Poland, the diet being aſſembled by | 
the cardinal- primate, Staniſlaus | Lezinfki, 


alatine of Poſnania was elected king, and 
unmediately ou ned by Charles of Sweden, 
who till maintained his army by contribution 


in that couutry, more intent upon the ruin 


of Auguſtus, than the preſervation of his 
own dominions; for he entirely neglected 


the progreſs of the Ruffians, who had in- 
yaded Livonia, reduced Narva, and even 


made incurſions into Sweden. 


Tbough the Cevenndis had never received 
any ſuccour from the allies, they had yet 


been able to maintain their ground, and 
were now become ſo troubleſome to the go- 
. Verament, that Lewis was obliged to treat 
them with greater lenity. He ſent mareſchal 
oo HOES I's  : - © ----. yo 
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Villars againſt them with a freſh .reipforce- 
ment; but, at the ſame time, ordered him 
to try if he could, any how, effect an ac- 
commodation. Villars immediately engaged. 
in a negociation with Cavalier, the chief of 
the Proteſtants; and a formal treaty was 
concluded, by which they were, indulged 
with liberty of conſcience and ſome other 
privileges : but theſe articles were very ill 
Obſerved by the French court 
The ſucceſs of affairs in Portugal did not 
anſwer the expeRation of the allies; When 
king Charles arrived at Liſbon, he found no 
n made for taking the field. The 
Portugueſe miniſtry were ſecretly in the 

French intereſt : the people, being led 
intirely Jed by their prieſts, had a mortal a- 
verſion to thoſe they called heretics : the 
duke of Schomberg was on ill terms with 
Fagel, the Dutch general, and both of them 
were envied by the Portugueſe officers : the 
forces of that nation conſiſted of raw undiſ- 
ciplined peaſants: and the French ambaſſa- 
dor had bought up the beſt horſes in the 
kingdom; ſo that the troopers could not be 
properly mounted, | | 


* 


\ Duke Schomberg, being informed, that 


12 
S # 


the ſuecours, which Lewis had ſent to his 
| grandſon, were chiefly compoſed of Iriſh 
ſoldiers, publiſhed a proclamation, impor: 


| „19 
ing, that her majeſty's gracious pardon = 
| ſhould be granted to all thoſe of her 4 
ſubjeas, who, being now engaged in 
the ſervice of her enemies, ſhould deſert 
that intereft, and return to their duty : that 
ſuch of them as were qualified to Knee in 
her majeſty's ſervice ſhould be received and 
maintained in the ſame rank, which they en- 
joyed with the enemy: and that ſuch as, on 
account of their religion, could not ſerve in 
her majeſty's forces, ſhould be employed in 
the ſervice of the king of Spain, or in that 
of any other of her majeſty's allies, which 
they themſelves ſhould deem moft eligible. _. 
The king of Portugal had promiſed to en- 
ter Spain with Charles by the middle of 
May: but he was not ready till the begin- 
ning of June, when they arrived at Santa- 
rem. By this time they had publiſhed their 
reſpective manifeſtoes: Charles diſplaying 
his title to the crown of Spain, and offering 
his pardon to all his ſubjects who ſhould, in 
three months, join his army ; and the king 
of Portugal declaring, that his ſole inten- 
tion in taking up arms, was to reſtore the 
liberty of the Spaniſh nation, oppreſſed by 
the power of France, and to aſſert the right 
of his Catholic majeſty Charles the third, to 
that monarchy, 1 85 f 
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_ The preſent poſſeſſor, whom they ſtiled 
_ duke of Anjou, though he had been the laſt 
in declaring war, was, nevertheleſs, the firſt 
in commencing. hoſtilities. The duke of Ber- 


wick, his general, had already entered Portu - 
gal, and had made a conſiderable progreſs. 
The town of Segura he took by ſtratagem: 


the governor of Salva-terra ſurrendered at 
diſcretion: Pera-garcia ſubmitted at the firſt 
ſummons: Cebreros was reduced without 
any oppoſition : Zebredo was abandoned on 
the approach of the enemy: and the town of 
Johanna la Viella was taken by aſſault. | 
Portugal was at the ſame time invaded in 
three different quarters by the marquis de 
Jeoffreville, prince Tſerclaes de Tilly, and 
the marquis de Villadarias. The duke of 
Berwick reduced Sovreira Formoſa, defend- 
ed by two Dutch batcalions, who were made 
priſoners of war. He then paſſed the Ta- 
Jus, and joined prince Tſerclaes. . 
King Philip arriving in the camp, laid 


ſiege to Portalegre; and the garriſon, in- 
dluding an Engliſh regiment, was obliged. to 
ſubmit at diſcretion. The next place he 
attacked was Caſtel- Davide, which met wink 


the ſame fate; although the marquis das 
Minas, in order to make a diverſion, pene- 


trated into Spain with fifteen thouſand men, 


took Fuente Grimaldo in Caſtile, by ſtorm, 


' _ routed a body of French and Spaniards com- 


manded 


manded by 
maſter of Manſeinto. The heat of the wea - 


ther being now intolerable, Philip diſpoſed. 


his troops in quarters of refreſhment; and 
the allies followed his example. _ 

Duke Schomberg finding his advice diſ- 
regarded by the Portugueſe miniſtry, and 
foreſeeing nothing but diſappointment and, 


diigrace, deſired leave to reſign his commiſ- 


fion, which the queen conferred upon the 


earl of Galway, who, with a reinforeement 


of eight thouſand Dutch, arrived at Liſbon 
on the thirtieth day of July. On the twen» 


tieth of September the two kings repaired to, 


the camp near Almeida, propoſing to invade 
Caſtile; but they found the river Agueda fo 


ſtrongly fortified by the enemy, that they 
judged it impracticable to effect a paſſage. 


They therefore retired into the territories of 
Portugal, and the army was diſperſed into 
winter quarters. The Spaniards were now 
ſo weakened by the detachments ſent to- 
wards Gibraltar, which had been reduced 
by the allies, that they could not undertake 
any enterprize of importance during the re- 
maining part of the campaign. 


The Engliſh, though not ſo ſucceſsful by 


ſea as they had been in Germany, were, ne- 
yertheleſs, fortunate upen that element. Sir 


_ George Rooke, having landed king Charles 


at 
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104 The Hiſtory of EnNcLand. | 
at Liſbon, was ordered by the miniſlry to 
cruiſe in the Mediterranean, and watch the 
motions of the Toulon ſquadron. Soon after 
he received advice from Mr. Methuen, the 
Engliſh miniſter in Portugal, that a ſtrong 
fleet from Breſt had paſſed Liſbon, in order 
to join the Toulon diviſion. Rooke think- 
ing himſelf unable to cope with the com- 
bined fleets, ſailed towards the mouth of 
the Streights, where he was joined by ſuch a 
number of ſhips under Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
as rendered him a ſufficient match for the 
of the enemy. e 
He therefore returned into the Medi- 


terranean, and fin his way thither, deſcried 


the Breſt ſquadron, directing its courſe to- 
wards Toulon. Here, it is affirmed, he 
might have attacked the enemy, and, as he 
was greatly ſuperior in number, might have 
obtained an eaſy victory: but this opportu- 

nity he thought proper to neglect, though, 
as no inquiry was made into the matter, 
his reaſon could never be. known. He then 
proceeded towards Barcelona, where the 
prince of Heſſe D*Armftadt aſſured him 
there was a ſtrong party ready to declare for 

king Charles: but the admiral did not wait to 

fee the reſult of the enterprize ; for, afterly-_ 

ing thice days before the place, he retired, on 
pretence of having received orders to fail to 


Ax Ek.. 


Nice, lich, it was Toppoſed, the + bh 
Intended to beſſege. AWOT em ie 
On the ſeventeenth day of july n 
à council of war in the road 'of' Fetuan, 
when it was reſolved to make an attempt» 
upon Gibralter, which was provided with! 
but a weak garriſon. '' Thither he bent his! 
courſe; and, on the twenty firſt day of the» 
month, the prince of Heſſe landed on the. 
ae with eighteen hundred njarines, 


and ſummoned the garriſon to ſurrender: but; 


the governour anſwered, that the placewould! 
be defended to the laſt extremity. Next day 
the admiral gave orders to eltitionade the 
town: and perceiving that the enemy were 
driven from their fortifications' at the South 

Mole head, he commanded captain Whitaker 
to arm all the boats, and attack that quarter. 
+ But the captains Hicks and Jumper, who! 
" happened to be neareft the Mole, puſhed: 

on ſhore with their pinnaces, and entered 
the fortifications ſword in hand, g 

' The Spaniards ſprung a mine, by which 

two lieutenants and about à hundred men 
were either killed or wounded, Never- 
theleſs the two captains. made themſelves, 
maſter of a platform, and maintained their, 
ground, until they were ſupported by captain 
Whitaker and the reſt of the ſeamen, who! 
60% by Rorm a  redoubt between the W 
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and the town. The governour, finding 
it in vain to; make farther reſiſtance, imme- 
diately. dapitulated; and the prince of Heſſe 


entered the place, amazed at the ſucceſs of 


this attempt, conſidering the ſtrength of 
the ſortiſications, which might have been 
eaſily defended by a handful of men againſt 
agumerous army. 
I The place being ſupplied with a ſufficient 
garriſon, and the command of it entruſted 
to the prince of Heſſe, the admiral return- 
ed to the Mediterranean; and on the ninth 
day of Auguſt, diſcovered the French fleet, 


to: which he immediately gave chace. On 


the thirteenth he came up with the enemy, 
as they lay in a line off Malaga ready to re- 
ceive him, to the number of two and fifty 
great ſhips, and four and twenty gallies, 
under the command of the count de Thau- 
Ibuſe; high-admiral of France, with the in- 
5 "Þ ov tant. 4 ferior 


It is reported, that, after the admiral had bombarde 


the town to very aiile purpoſe, and with ſmall hopes ol 
ſucceſs, ſome hardy faitors' ventured to land in a place 
where it was deemed impoſſible to climb up the rocks, 
which, nevertheleſs: they aſcended; and when they 
had reached the ſummit, they obſerved all the women 
had come out of the town to a chapel in the neigh- 


| bourhood, to implore the protection of the virgin. 


— tars immediately laid hold of the women; and the 
inhabitants chuſing rather to part with the town than 
their wives, importuned the governour to ſurrender, 


„„ 
ferior flags of the white and black diviſions. 
The Engliſm fleet conſiſled of fiſty-three 
ſhips of the line, excluſtve of frigates; but 
they were altogether © deſtitute of galliet, 
from which the enemy reaped great advan- 
tage. The ſhips were proyided with a fuf- 
ficrent quantity of powder: but ſome of 
them had expended the beſt part of their 
proportion in the fiege of Gibraltar: and 
no bare was taken to ſupply this deficiency: 
an omiſſion, to which, in a great meaſure, 
may be aſcribed the little faeces of the battle. 
The action began about ten in the morn- 
ing, when the rear and the van, commande 
by Shovel, and the Dutch admiral Callem- 
burg, immediately preſſed forward to a cloſe 
engagement, and ſoon compelled the enemy 
to give way: but the center of the French 
| being | remarkably ſtrong, - bore extremely 
hard upon Rooke's diviſion, ſeveral of whoſe 
mips, having expended their ſhot, were 
were 2 Won to leave the line as entirely 
uſeleſs. The fight, however, was maintain- 
ed till night, when the French bore away to 
leeward. Next morning, the Engliſh made 
a ſhew of renewing the engagement, which 
the count de Thoulouſe thought proper to 
decline: but the truth is, they were as lit. 
tle deſirous of a ſecond battle as the Frenekk; 
for, befides the total want of powder, _ 4 


* 11 


J The er of Fx GLAND... 
Which many, of, che ſhips laboured, "'maſt-of 
1them-were ſo ſhattered, that they were whol- 
1yivnable.to.ſullain, a freſh. ſhock. The lots 
on both. ſides was pretty nearly equal, though 
not a ſiogle ſhip, was taken or deſtroyed by 


"either: burede honour of the day Lewe 
remain with, the, Engliſh. | 3 4 | 


The news af this action no ſooner arrived 


in England, than peop le were affected . with 
yarious:fentiments. As Rooke was a Tory, 
tbe Whole of that party extolled it as a 
moſt noble and glorious achievement: but 
Ahe Whige, who gwere not addtuated by the 
ſame parſiality, had ſome difficulty in con- 
Teiving, how.a drawn battle with an equal 
number of French ſhips, could juſtly. be en- 
kKitled to that honourable appellation, . They 
Alledged, chat the Eogliſh had never been 
ht to, condutt themſelves by that maxim, 
nor; had they gbſetved it, would they ever 
have been; able to exalt their character in nay 
val exploits ſo infinitively above that of the 
enemy. After the battle Sir George Rooke 
Aailed to Gibralter to refit, aud leaving. a 
Aauadron of eighteen ſhips under Sir John 
Jeake, ſet ſail, for England, where he ar- 
| rived iin the month of September. 8 
Philip, king of Spain, was no ſooner in- 
ſormeqd of the loſs of Gibraltar, than he 
ſent the marquis de Villadarias with an ar- 
e 


„ an 09 
ie Niete it, The lege laſted four 
months, during which the prince of Heſſe 

diſplayed many ſhining proofs of courage, 


d 1 c 


conduct, and capacity, ' | 2 
The garriſon was ſupplied with men and 
proviſions by convoys from Liſbon,” until 
monſieur de Pontis put a ſtop to that com- 
munication, by entering the bay with a 
firong ſquadron : but he was obliged to re- 
tire on the approachof Sir John Leake and 
Admiral Vanderdafſon with a ſuperior ſqua- 
Iron ; and the marquis de Villadarias find- 
ing it 1mpoſſible to make any impreſſion on 
the place, thought proper to abandon the 
enterprize, _ e rv Wok 
After this view of foreign tranſactions, 
it is time to return to domeſtic occutrences. 
The parliament meeting on the twenty-ninth 
day of October, the queen in her fpeech 
_ bbſerved, that the great and remarkable ſue- 
ceſs, with which it had pleaſed God to bleſs 
her arms, had excited ſentiments of joy and 
fatisfaQion in all her ſubjects: that ſhe hop- 
ed they were reſolved to contribute their en- 
deavours towards an effectual proſecution of 
the war; as a timely improvement of the 
preſent advantages, would enable her to pro- 
Cure a laſting ſoundation of ſecurity for Eng- 
Jand, and a firm ſupport for the liberty of 
Europe: that as this was her view in un- 
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dertaking the war, ſo the aitainment of 


it was the ultimate end of all her Wiſhes : 


any. intereſt ſeparate from that of her ſub- 
jects, whoſe welfare and happineſs it ſhould 


ſhe hoped they would grant her ſuch ſup: 
plies as ſhould be found neceffary for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year, and the fulfil. 


ment of her treaties with all her allies ; the 
rather, as ſome of them had large arreats 


due, and it was of the utmoſt importance to 
maintain the public credit, as well abroad 
as at home : that ſhe begged leave to aſſure 
them, that all the ſupplies they ſhould think, 


are from her own expence, ſhould be care. 


Proper to give, together with what ſhe could 
Fan applied to the public ſervice : that 2 


, 1 


ſpeedy diſpatch was indiſpenſably neceſſary; 
and indeed was the chief thing, which, un- 
der.the blefling of God, could diſappoint 
and defeat the deligns. of the enemy: that, 
for the attainment. of the great ends which 
ſhe had now recommended, it was requiſite 
to preſerve an intire concord and unanimity 
among themſelves: that the enemy had no 


other hope than what aroſe from their feuds 


and animoſities; and it was therefore their 


duty to extinguiſh theſe hopes by a quiet 
and peaceable behaviour: th 


at, for her own 


7 


5 


her ſubjects; ſhe hoped they would do no- 
thing to endanger the loſs of the preſent 
opportunity; and ſhe truſted there would 
be no contention among them, but who 
ſhould moſt effeQually promote the public 


; Fa 


The different ſpirit of the two houſes 


welfare. | 


appeared remarkably in the reſpective ad - 
dreſſes which they preſented to the queen. 


The lords congratulated her on the great 
and glorious ſucceſs of her arms under the 
command of the duke of dart 

e, 


without taking notice of Sir George Roo 


whofe conduct, they imagined, did not de- 
ſerve ſuch diſtinguiſhed praiſe. The com- 


mons, on the other hand, thought proper 
to mention the battle of Blenheim, and 
Rooke's naval engagement, as events, for- 
ſooth, of equal glory and importance. 
Both of them, perhaps, were, in ſome 
meaſure, influenced by prejudice ; though 
the partiality of the commons was certainly 
more glaring and inexcuſable. As Rooke's 
engagement was merely a drawn battle, 1t 
could be ſuppoſed to entitle him, in ſtrict 
Juſtice, neither to praiſe nor cenſure ; or ra- 
ther, conſidering he ſuperiority, which the 
Engliſh have always maintained over the 
„ PIO French 
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part, the could fafely fay, that it was her 
Inclination to be kind and indulgent to all 
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French by fea, it might probably be con- 
ceived to imply the latter conſequence... : 
" The conqueſt of, Gibraltar, it is true, was 
an _acquifition of great importance to the 
nation; though ic may be ſately affirmed, 
that the real value of it was not, at that time, 
Tuffictently underſtood, as evidently appears 
from the commons omitting to mention It 
in their addreis; and it'is certain, that the 
reduction of it was not attended with any 
Hignal diſplay either of courage or conduct 
In the admiral : the place ſubmitting almoſt 
as ſoon as ſummor ed; and even the victors 
being ſurprized at their ſucceſs. At beſt, 
therefore, it can only be conſidered as one 
of thoſe fortunate events, which ſometimes 
happen, contrary to the general expecta- 
tion, and even contrary to the hopes of thoſe 
to whoſe ſhare they fall; though as good for- 
tune in a commander, is commonly ſup- 
poſed to imply good conduct, Rooke ought, 

in equity, to be allowed that praiſe, _ 
Baut the battle of Blenbeim was one of the 
moſt glorious and compleat victories, that 
ever was gained in any age or by any army; 
eſpecially as it was obtained over the beſt 
troops that were then in the world, except 
08 who, by their ſuperior courage, and 
the ſupeiior conduct of their generals, were 
able to put them to a total rout. To com- 
225 . e | pare 


- 
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pare it therefore to a drawn battle, was cer- 
_ tainly no proof of the diſcernment or im- 
partiality of the commons. But the incon- 
_ fiſtency of theſe men will be ſtill more ap- 
parent from a compariſon of their own con- 
Juck. In their firſt addreſs to the queen, 


they had invidiouſly, in order to throw a 


reflection on the memory of king William, 


complimented Marlborough, even before he 


had any opportunity of diſplaying to the 
full his military abilities, with the remarka- 
dle title of the retriever of the glory of the 
nation: but now that he had actually, tho? 
not retrieved, at leaſt ſupported, and per- 


| Haps exalted the glory of the nation, they 


Tefuſed to give him any other praiſe than 
that of comparing him to a man, who had 
fought a drawn battle. But the true motive 


of their conduct was, that Marlborough 


was, at that time, ſuppoſed to be a Tory, 


and he was now believed to be a Whig ; and 


as the former of theſe characters, in the 
opinion of the commons, implied every 
virtue, the latter, of courſe, implied every 
vice: the former was ſufficient to exalt the 
moſt common actions into heroic exploits ; 


the latter, to depreſs the moſt heroic ex- 


ploits into common actions. 
Happy was it for the nation, that men, 
who laboured under ſuch narrow and bigot- 


ä ted 
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ted prejudices, were not fo far tranſported 
by their party-ſpirit, as to interrupt or re- 
tard the proſecution of the war: but they 
probably reflected, that the people in gene- 
ral were ſo eagerly bent upon its ſupport and 

continuance, that they could not take ſuch 
a a ſep, with any regard to their own ſafety. 


Having, therefore, deliberated on the 


* to be raiſed by a land- tax of four 


different articles of national expence, they 
granted four millions fix hundred and ſe- 
venty thouſand four hundred and eighty - ſix 
pounds for the ſervice of the 2 year, 
ſhillings 

in the pound, by the duties on malt, by the 


fſale of annuities, and by various other ex- 


. pedients : and theſe meaſures were conduct - 
ed with ſuch expedition, that the land tax 
received the royal aſſent on the ninth day of 

December; when the queen, in' a ſhort 
| ſpeech to both houſes, thanked the commons 

for their diſpatch, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe con- 

. ſidered as a ſure pledge of their zeal for her 

\. ſervice. | 1 5 

But, though the commons could not avoid 

giving the firſt place to the public ſupply, 
it appeared by their conduct, that it was on- 

ly the ſecond in their thoughts. They in- 

Rantly revived, and proſecuted with unuſual 
| eagerneſs, the bill againſt occaſional con- 

formity; and ſome of them were even 4 
2924 Z | v1 25 wear 


Beak as to hope, that, by tacking this to 


the land tax bill, they might entirely defeat 
the public ſupply, and, by that means, put 


E . 
This, however, was only the hope of the 
more violent and headſtrong of the party. 
The more ſedate and ſenſible perceived, that 
ſuch a ſeheme was abſolutely impracticable. 
They knew that the lords had taken a ſo- 


lemn reſolution, which they had entered in 


their books, and which was founded on the i | 


moſt ſolid reaſons, never to paſs any money- 


bill that was clogged with a tack ; and they 


foreſaw, that, if the ſupply ſhould be defeat- 
ed by the expedient propoſed, the blame 
would lie, not upon the lords, but the com- 
mons. The tack, therefore, was no ſooner 
moved, than it was rejected by a conſidera- 
ble majority. _ i 5 
Some of the Whigs, upon this occaſion, 


were extremely ſevere on the moderate To- 
ries, whoſe conduct, it muſt. be confeſſed, 


was not altogether conſiſtent. Sir John Hol- 
lis, in particular, obſerved, that, for his 


own part, he had always been againft the 3 1 


bill; but he wondered, that thoſe gentlemen, 


who had ſo loudly exclaimed, that, without 


ſuch a bill, the church was upon the brink 
of ruin, did not purſue the only method, 
which could effeRually ſecure its bs paſ- 
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: Lok into a law. I put it,” continued he, 
to the conſcience of thoſe gentlemen, who 

* are now come over to our fide, whether, 
* now that they have deferted their friends, 
< they were before convinced of the reaſo- 
<5 nableneſs and neceſſity of the bill. I wiſh, 
indeed, they had always aQted in the 
% ſame manner; for then they would have 
1 ſaved this houſe a great deal of trouble, 
„ the beſt part of the nation a great deal of 
s uneaſineſs, and themſelves the confuſion 
« of abandoning their friends 1 in this laſt ex- 
4 tremity.. | . 
The moderate Tories, however, in order 
to ſhew their zeal for the church, agreed to 
the bill's being paſſed by itſelf ; 1650 A in that 
form, it was ſent up to the lords. But their 
Jordſhips were, by this time, ſo thoroughly 
acquainted with the ſecret views of thoſe, 
who urged this meaſure with ſuch inſidious 
earneſtneſs, that they would hardly have 
honoured it with a moment's confideration, 
had it not been for the ſake of the queen, 
who then happened to be preſent in the 
houſe; and for whoſe information and in- 
ſtrud ion, they reſumed the ſubject, and re- 
peated all the arguments, which had for- 
merly been Advanced on both m_ or the 
28225 9 25 
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of York having declared that he was, for ſo 
much of the bill as concerned the church; 
the carl of Peterborough obſerved, that he 
was glad to hear that learned prelate make 
a diſtinction between the ** ecclefiaſtical 
„ and political” part of the bill; and he 
hoped, that all the lords, who, in their con- 


ference, were convinced, as his grace ſeem- 


ed to be, that the bill was framed to ſerve a 


temporal as well as a ſpirtual purpoſe, would 


avow their ſentiments by voting againſt it. 
The queſtien being put, whether it ſhould 
be indulged with a ſecond reading, it was 
carried in the negative by a majority of 
twenty-one. voices. ER, jo 


* 2 


_ The next object, that engroſſed the at- 


"tention of the lords, was the act of ſecu- 


rity, which had been paſſed in Scotland. 


The lord Haverſham, in a ſet ſpeech ob- 


ſerved, that the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion 


in that kingdom had been poſtponed, part- 


1y becauſe the Scottiſh miniſtry were weak 


and divided; partly from a received opini- 
on, that the ſucceſſion was never ſincerely 


and cordially intended by thoſe, who ma- 
naged their affairs in the cabinet- council: 
that the act of ſecurity, which he termed a 
bill of excluſion, might poſſibly be attended 


wich the moſt fatal conſe quences; particu- 
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148 The Hen ef EnoLand. 
| Larly that part of it, by which the heretors 
and borouphs were ordained' to exerciſe. 


their fencible men every month: that there 
were two occaſions of all troubles, much 
difcontent and much poverty; and whoever 
would look into the fituation of Scotland, 


would find both of them prevailing in a high 


degree in that 8 that the nobilit 
and gentry of Scotland were as learned an 


brave as any nation in Europe, and general- 
ly diſcontented: that the common people, 
Were very numerous, very ſtout, and very 


poor; and it was hard to fay, what ſuch a 


multitude, fo armed, and fo diſciplned, 
might do under ſuch leaders, could oppor- 
tunities ſuit their intention: that, in any 
event, it muſt be extremely dangerous for 
England, that there ſhould be the leaſt ſha- 
dow or pretence of neceflity for maintaining 

a regular and f army in time of 
peace: that he ſhould always be of opinion, 


that what had once happened might happen 


again: that he believed every one wiſhed, 


that” theſe things had not been done; and 


that every man muſt acknowledge, that they 


ought not to have been done: and that he 
begged leave to conclude with the following 


advice of lord Bacon; “ let men,” ſays that 


philoſopher, beware how they neglect or 
*« ſuffer matter of troubles to be POIs 


1 e 1179 
40 «for no men can forbid the ſparks that way . 
*« ſet all on fire. 
Fh be lords reſolved to l theſe ſub- 
jets on.the twenty-ninth day of November, 
when the queen repaired to the houſe, = 
well to hear the debates, as by her preſence 
to moderate the heat of the parties, 1 
This precaution, 7 5 did not an- 
fwer the intended The earl of 
Nottingham 14 e with equal injuſtice 
and ſeverity, on the memory of the uy 
ug Ae but he was immediately anſwere 
ord Somers, who ſaid, that it was ex- 
— unbecoming a member of that 


houſe to attempt to ſully the memory of {@ 


great a prince; and he doubted not, but a 
man, who could reflect on king William 
fore his ſucceſſor, would do the ſame by 

her preſent majeſty, when once ſhe was 

. A conſultation. was even held among 
yeral peers, whether they ſhould not move 

10 ſend him to the Tower; but this being 

the firſt time the queen had come to hear 

their debates, the motion was declined out 
of teſpect to her majeſty. 

Though the Tories, by * the 
Scots with the groundleſs fears of loſing 
their independency, bad been the chief 
means of provoking that people to paſs the 
* of n they were yes the moſt * 

ward 


- 
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in condemning the meaſure, and in recom · 
mending the moſt rigorous and ſevere me- 
thods to prevent its dangerous con equences. 
In other words, finding, that the jealouſies, 
With which they had filled the Scots, were 
Inſufficient to drive them into a rebellion, 
they were reſolved to puſn them to that ex- 
tremity by piquing their pride and infaming 
their "indignation. + With this view they 


moved that the parliament ſhould paſs ſome 


votes againſt the act of ſecurit . 
The Whigs immediately perceived their 
aim. They ſaw that to put any votes in the 
parliament of England againſt au act paſſed 
In that of Scotland, would have too much the 
air of aſſiming a ſuperiority over that king- 
dom; which, conſidering the diſcontents that 
Nera among the people, might poſſibly 
. pre ie ther into" benen rebellion 
They therefore declined ſuch a dangerous 
experiment; and inſtead of paſſing any acts 
againſt the Scottiſh act, propoſed, that ſuch 
ſteps ſhould be immediately taken, as might 
moſt effectually contribute to the ſecurity of 
| England. ae O35 NEFA» 
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The committee of peers accordingly re- 
ſolved, that the queen ſhould be enabled, 
by act of parliament, on the part of Eng- 
land, 0 name commiſſioners to treat about 
an unioh with Scotland, provided that the 
R e 
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_ parliament of Scotland ſhould frit appoint 
_ commiſſioners on their part for the ſame 
purpoſe : that no Scotchmen fhould enjoy 
the privileges of Engliſhmen, except ſuch 
as were ſettled in England or Ireland, or 
the plantations, and ſuch as were or might 
be engaged in, the land or ſea ſervice, until 
an union ſhould be effected, or the ſucceſſion 
ſettled as in England : that the traffic by 
cattle from Scotland to England ſhould be 
prevented : that the lord admiral ſhould 
iſſue orders for taking ſuch veſſels as ſhould 
be found trading from Scotland to France, 
or to the ports of any of her majeſty's ene- 
mies: and that the exportation of Engliſh 
wool into Scotland ſhould be no longer 
permitted. [Theſe reiolutions being ap- 
proved by the houſe, were ordered to be 
reduced into bills; one of which, for an 
entire union was read a third time, and 
paſſed on the twentieth day of December. 
The lords then preſented an addreſs to 
the queen, importing, that, having duly 
ee the dangerous and pernicious 

effects, that were likely to enſue from divers 
acts of parliament lately paſſed in Scotland, 
they were of opinion, that it was neceſſary, 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, that New- 
callle ſhould be put in a poſture of de- 
fence, the port of Tinmouth ſecured, and 
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the fortifications of Hull and Carliſte re- 
| paired : that, for the promotion of the ſame 
end, it was requiſite, that the militia of the 
four northern counties ſnould be difciplined, 
and provided with arms and ammunition; 
a-compleat number of troops maintained on 
the northern borders of England, as well 
as on the north of Ireland; and the laws 
againſt Papiſts be carried into execution. 
Jo this addreſs the queen anſwered, that 
the would cauſe a ſurvey to be made of the 
places they had mentioned, and lay it be- 
ore the parliament ; and that ſhe would 
give the neceſſary directions upon the othe 
. Particulars they had recommendet. 
The commons affected to agree with 
the lords in their ſentiments of the Scottiſh 
act of ſecurity ; though, from the manner 
in which they acted, their ſincerity might be 
juſtly ſuſpected. They reſolved, indeed, that 
a bill ſhould be prepared for the effectual 


|  fecuring the kingdom of England from the 


. W WF | 


apparent dangers, that might ariſe from the 
Teveral acts lately paſſed in the parliament 
of Scotland; and this was founded on 
nearly the fame refolutions, which had been 
taken in the upper houſe. But when the bill 
from the lords was ſubmitted to their con- 
Kderation, they ordered it to lie upon the 
table; and, in the mean time, having 2 
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their own bill, they ſent it up to the peers, 


hoping, probably, that it would meet with 
the ſame contempt, which they had ſhewn to 
that of their lordſhip,  _ 
In this, however, they were happily 
_ diſappointed : the lords paſſed it without 
any amendments, con ſcious that they ought 


to ſacrifice all private confiderations te the 


good of the public, and that they could not 
more effectually mortify the commons, than 
by paſſing the bill, which they pretended 


to approve, and had actually framed. _ 


So violent was the animoſity between 


the two parties, that they greedily laid hold 
of every opportunity of diſplaying their 


different. ſentiments to the world. The 


duke of Marlborough, at his firſt appear- 


ance in the houſe after his return to Eng- 


land, was honoured with the thanks of the 
| Peers, in an elegant ſpeech pronounced by 


the lord-keeper. The commons ſeem, by 
this time, to have been aſhamed of their 


inveteracy to this nobleman, and therefore 
preſented him a compliment of the ſame 


Zut what they were aſhamed to avow 


themſelves, the univerſity of Oxford de- 


clared for them. Doctor Delaune, vice - chan- 


cellor, accompanied by the principal mem-_ 


bers of the uniyerſity, - attended the queen 


_ with 


n 
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with an addreſs of congratulation, i in which, 
in imitation of the commons, they men- 
tioned the ſignal victory of Blenheim, and 
the drawn battle in the Mediterranean, as 
. event equally glorious and advantageous | 
to the nation. The queen, however, though 
ſtrongly attached to the Tories, began at 
laſt to be diſguſted with their ' prejudices. 
She returned a civil but cold anſwer to the 
addreſs, and added, that the hoped the 


univerſity would inculcate tkoſe principles, = 


which alone could promote the welfare of 
the nation, and make her and all her ſyb- ® 
jets happy. 

The commons finding, that they could not 
at once 1 08 their {| een againſt the duke 
of Marlborough al enjoy the favour of 
their ſovexei "reſolved to alter their ſen- 
timents, at gn, their behaviour, towards 
that nobleman. Accordingly, having taken 
into conſideration the great ſervices per- 
formed by the duke, they preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the queen, intreating her to con- 
| fider of ſome proper means to 88 
the memory of ſuch noble actions. 

In a few days the queen returned an 
anſwer, importing, that ſhe was inclined to 
grant the intereſt of the crown in the honour 

and manour of Woodſtock and hundred of 
Wooton, to ide duke of Marlborough . 5 


5 


JJC 
His heirs; and that, as the lieutenancy and 
-zangerſkip of the parks, with the rents and 
profits of the nianours and hundreds, were 
Already granted for two lives, ſhe judged 
it proper to remove that incumbrance. In 
conſequence of this intimation, a bill was 
prepared, enabling the queen to beſtow theſe 
ur and manours on the duke of 
Marlborough and his heirs, and defiring 
her to advance the money for clearing the in- 
cumbrances. s e 
She not only complied with this addreſs, 
but likewiſe ordered the comptroller of her 
works to build, in Woodſtock- park, a mag- 
nificent palace for the duke, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Blenheim houſe. The plan 
of this building was formed by Sir John Van - 
brugh, who ſeems to have been more 
ſtudious of grandeur and ſtability, than pro- 


| Priety and elegance,  _ 


By this time Sir George Rooke was laid 
aſide, and the command of the fleet be- 
ſtowed upon Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, now 
declared rear-admiral of England. On the 
| fixteenth day of December Mareſchal de 
'Tallard, with the other French officers taken 
at Hockſtadt, arrived in the Thames, and 
were immediately conveyed to Nottingham 
and Litchfield, where they were attended by 
general Churchill with a detachment of the 
. L 3 8 royal 
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_ toyal regiment of - hoxſe-guards.. - The 
were treated with great reſpeR, ay al- 
lowed the liberty of riding ten miles round 
the places of their conhnement. Among 
theſe priſoners were one -mareſchal of 
France,two generals, twolieutenant-generals, 


| five major-generals, four brigadier-generals, _ 


and fourteen colonels; a greater number of 
Principal officers than was, perhaps, ever 
taken in any other battle. 

The houſe of commons had uſually been 
the moſt eager in cenſuring the — 


ada nd treachery of admirals; but, as the 


preſent delinquents were, moſt of them, To- 

ries, they thought proper to recede from 
their general maxim. The lords, however, 
who lay not under the ſame prejudices, re - 
| ſolved to perform this neceſſary ſervice ; and 
they accordingly ſet on foot a ſevere ſcrutiny 
into the miſmanagements of the navy, which 
they repreſented. to the queen in a formal 
addreſs. The queen promiſed to. conſider 
their remarks, and give ſuch directions 


upon them as might be moſt for the n 


tage of the public ſervice. 


The remaining part of the ſeſſion was 


conſumed in diſputes and altercations about 

the Ayleſpury- election. The judgment, 
which the lords gave in favour of Aſhby, 
had been carried into execution ; and 2 
FE on a 
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Had encouraged five others of the inhabi- 
tants to commence actions againſt the con- 

.Nables for refuſing their votes. The com- 

mons conſidered theſe proceedings as a high 
Contempt of their votes, and breach of their 

privileges, and immediately ordered the five 

_ proſecutors to be committed to Neu gate. 

When term time arrived, the priſoners pe - 
titioned for a Habeas Corpus in tie Queen's - 
Bench. Three of the judges alledged, 
the court could take no cognizance of the 
matter, and that the priſoners ought to be 
remanded. But lord chief. juſtice Holt was 
of another mind. He thought, that a ge- 
neral warrant of commitment for breach 
of privilege was of the nature of an exe- 
| cution ; and, ſince the ground of commit - 
ment was expreſſed in the warrant, he con- 
ceived it to be extremely plain that the 
priſoners had been guilty of no offence, and 
that therefore they ought to be diſcharged. 
His opinion, however, was of no ayail againſt 
that of the other three judges. The peti- 
tion of the priſoners was rejected, and they 
were ordered to remain in Newgate.* _ 

Diſappointed in this quarter, two of them 
applied to the queen for a writ of error, in 
order to lay the matter before the houſe of 
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lords. The commons preſented an addreſs 
to her majeſty, importing, that they were 
poſſeſſed of an undoubted right to commit 
perſons for breach of privilege: that the 
commitments of their houſe were cogniza- 
ble in no other court whatſoever: that no 


writ of error had ever been granted, and, 


in effect, that no writ of error could pro- 


perly be granted in this caſe : that they 


therefore hoped her majeſty would allow no 
ſach writ to be iſſued ; and that ſhe would 
conſider the alacrity, with which they had 
ſupplied the public neceſſities, as a ſufficient 


reaſon for complying with this requeſt. The 
' Judges were ordered to give their opinion 
on the ſubject; and all of them, but two, 


agreed, that the deſiring a writ of error in ci- 
vil matters was a petition of right and not of 
grace. It was therefore thought extremely 


unaccountable, that a houſe of commons 


ſhould requeſt her majeſty to refuſe ſuch 
writ, as the refuſal of it was plainly a breach 
of law, a denial of juſtice, and a violation 


of the oath, which ſhe had taken at her 
coronation. It was conſidered as fti.i more 


ſurprizing, | that they could preſume to af- 
firm, that no writ could properly be granted, 


as the deciſion of that point belonged, not 


to them, but to the lords, before whom the 
' Fauſe was to be tried, But what was deem- 


ed 


eld the moſt ſingular circumftance, was, their 
mentioning the chearfulneſs, with which 
they had ſupplied the neceſſities of the go- 
_ vernment, as a reaſon for complying with 
their requeſt; as if, forſooth, they had 
bribed her majeſty to infringe the law, and 
interrupt the courſe of juſtice, This at 
leaſt was a plain confeſſion, that, in granting 
the ſupplies, they had been influenced, not 
by a regard to the welfare of their country, 
but by a defire of ſupporting their own 
_ Notwithftanding theſe capital objections 
to which their addreſs was liable, the queen 
gave them a civil anſwer,” She ſaid ſhe was 


ſorry to find, that the commons conſidered a 


writ of error as contrary to their priviliges, 
of which ſhe ſhould always be as tender as 
of her own prerogative : that they might 
therefore be aſſured, ſhe would not do any 
thing to give them juſt cauſe of complaint: 
but that, this matter relating to the courſe 
of judicial proceedings, being of the high- 
eſt importance, ſhe thought it neceſſary to 
| we ſerioufly, what might be proper 
for. her to do in a thing of ſo great con- 
cn... VVV 
The commons were not ſatisfied with this 
anſwer ; but immediately adopted the moſt 
violent meaſures, They voted all the law- 
F n e pers 4 
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vers, who had pleaded on the return of the 
Habeas Cerpas, in behalf of the priſoners, 
guilty of a breach of privilege ; and order- 
ed them to be taken into Cuſtody, They 


likewiſe ordered the priſoners to be remoy- 


ed from Newgate into the cuſtody of their 
. ſergeant at arms, leſt they ſhould have been 
diſcharged by the queen's granting writs of 
— og fog 14 5 
The priſoners, alarmed at theſe furious 
n; petitioned the lords for relief. 
heir lordſhips paſſed fix different reſolu- 
tions, importing, that neither houſe of par- 
liament has any power, by any vote or de- 
claration, to create to themſelves any new 
2 that are not warranted by the 
Known laws and cuſtoms of parliament: 
that every freeman of England, who appre- 
bends himſelf injured, has a right to ſeek 
redreſs by action at law; and that the com- 
menacing and proſecuting an action at com- 
mon law againſt any perſon not intitled 
do privilege of parliament, is no breach of 
the privilege of parliament : that the houſe 
of commons, in impriſoning the five inhabi- 
| tants of Ayleſbury, for commencing and 
| proſecuting an action againſt the conſtables, 
lor reſuſing their votes in the election of 
members to ſerve in parliament, upon pre- 


tence that ſvch proſecution was contrary to 


their votes, a high contempt of the juri(- 
1 diction, 


ſuch writ of Habeas 


_ Gietion, and a breach of the privilege of 
the houſe of commons, have arrogated to 
themſelves alone a legiſlative authority; 
have claimed a juriſdiction not warranted by 
the conſtitution ; have aſſumed a new privi- 
lege, to which they can have no title by the 
laws and cuſtoms of parliament ; and have 
thereby, as far as in them lies, ſubjected 
the rights of Engliſhmen, and the freedom 
of their perſons, to the arbitrary votes of 
the houſe of commons: that every Engliſh- 
man, who is impriſoned by any authority 
whatſoever, has an undoubted right, by 
his agents or friends, to ſolicit and obtain a 
_ writ of Habeas Corpus, in order to recover 
his liberty by due courſe of law : that 
for the houſe of commons to cenſure 
and puniſh any perſon for aſſiſting a pri- 
ſoner to procure a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
or, by vote, or otherwiſe, to deter men from 
ſoliciting, proſecuting, or pleading upon 
Cordus, in behalf of 
ſuch priſoner, is an attempt of dangerous 
conſequence, a breach of the many good 
ſtatutes provided for the liberty of the ſub- 
FO, and a precedent of pernicious example, 
by denying that neceſſary aſſiſtance to the 
priſoner, upon a commitment of the houſe 
of commons, which has ever been allowed 
upon all commitments by any authority what- 
ſoever : and that a writ of error is not a writ 


* 
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of grace,: but of right, and ought not, when 

. duly ſolicited, to be denied to the ſubject, 
.even at the requeſt of the houſe of commons, 
the denial of it being an obſtruction to juf- 

tice, and contrary to Magna Charia. 

The lower houſe demanded a conſerence, 
in which they inſiſted upon the ſole right of 
determining elections: they affirmed, that 
they only could judge who had a right of 
voting; and that they were judges of their 
own privileges, in which the lords could 
not intermeddle. The upper-houſe, in 
. their turn, demanded a tree conference 
which proved ineffectual. New reſolutions 

. were taken by the-commons, diametrically 
. Oppoſite to thoſe of the peers, who, on the 
other hand, repreſented the whole matter to 
the queen, in an addreſs, importing, that 
the proceedings of the houſe of commons 
againſt the Ayleſbury men were whoily new 
and unprecedented : that it was the birth- 
right of every Engliſhman, who thought 
| himfelf injured, to ſeek redreſs in her ma- 
jeſty's courts of juſtice : that, if any power 
could , controul this right and preſcribe 
when he ſhould, and when he ſhould not, 
be allowed the benefit of the laws, he ceaſ- 
ed to be a freeman, and his liberty and pro- 
perty were precarious: that the crown laid 
claim to no ſuch power, and their 1 
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the prince of Denmark, made an excurſion 
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were ſure the law had truſted no ſuch pow- | 
er with any, ſubjects whatſoever : that, in 
former times, the opinion of the houſe of 
commons, had been very different from 
What it was at preſent-: and they therefore 


hoped, that no importunity of the com- 


mons, or any other conſideration whatever, 
would prevail with her majeſty to ſuffer an 
obſtruction to the known courſe of juſtice; 
but that ſhe would be pleaſed to give effec- 
tual orders for the immediate iſſuing of the 


writs of error. : 


.. The queen aſſured them, that ſhe would 


have complied with their requeſt ; but find- 
ing an abſolute neceſſity for putting an end 
to the ſeſſion, ſhe knew there, could be 

farther proceedings in that matter. On ; 


no 


that very day, which was the fourteenth. of 


March, ſhe went to the houſe of peers, and 
: paſſed the bills that were ready for the roy- 
al aſſent. . She then thanked the parliament 
for having granted her ſuch large ſupplies ;_ 
warned them to avoid the dangerous ef- 
fects of animoſity and diſſenſion; and or- 


dered the lord. keeper to prorogue them to 


the firſt day of May: but, in the beginning 
ef April, they were diſſolyed, and writs iſſu- 


ed for convoking a new parliament. 3 
Soon after the queen, accompanied by 


— & 


Vol. XXXI. 


to 


* 


de allies had not been remiſs in the 
Parations for the enſuing campaign. The 
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to Newmarket and dined by invitation with 


the aniveriity of Cambrid Progr con- 


ferred the honodr of knighthood upon Dr. 
Ellis the vice-chancelfor, John ee 
council for the univerſity, oy the famous 
Iſaac Newton mathematical profeſſor. * 

The convocation fat at the ſame time with 
"the parliament : but their proceedings de- 
ſerve not to be mentioned, as they conſiſted 
 folely in ſome fruitleſs attempts, which the 
Tower houſe made, to incroach on the Pri- 


e e e be began 10 decline. 


The dark of Buckingham 


ire was de 
ed of the privy-feal, 1. — that office dos. 


E ed upon the uke of Newecaftlte; a 'noble- 
man of great power and influence with the 


Whigs. "The earl of Montague was creat- 
ed marquis of Mounthermer, and duke of 
Montague; the earl of Peterborough wo 
Lord Cholmondeley were ſworn of the pri 
©counct}; and lord Cutts was: FRY ty to 
command the forces in Ireland under the 
oke of Ormond. 
' During "theſe wranfabons in England, 
r pre- 


duke of Mattboroagh had long been revolv- 
_ Ing a ſcheme for im roving the victory he 
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mature deliberation, none appeared more 
rational, than that of making an im preſſion 
upon the frontiers of France. The Mo- 
ſelle was, therefore, pitched upon as the' _ 
ſcene of action; and large magazines of al! 
ſorts were formed at Triers. Two things, 
however, were neceflary for the accom- 
pliſhment of this deſign; to procure the 
concurrence of the Dutch, and the effectul! 
aſſiſtance of the German confederates. On 
the thirtieth day of March, the duke em- 
barked for Holland, where he eaſily per- 
ſuaded the States-General to contribute _ 
their nous towards the execution of his 
a 
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= project. ving gained this material point, 25 4 
immediately repaired to Maeſlricht, in or- 
der to aſſemble his army. FO 


About the latter end of May, the troops 

f | paſſed the Maeſe, and continued their march 

| towards the Moſelle, under the command ß 
- | general Churchill; while the duke ſet out 
0 for Creutznack, to confer with prince Lewis 
C of Baden, who excuſed himſelf on pretence 
| of his bad ſtate of health, Marlborough * 
» | viſited him at Raſtadt, where, after a long 


= conſultation, they reſolved, that a ſufficient 

e | - number of German troops ſhould be left 
F- for ſecuring the lines of Lauterberg and Stol- - 
e | Hoffen, under the command of general Thun- 
t gen; and that prince Lewis ſhopld advance 
. N %%%ͤ . TH 
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with a large detachment towards the Saar, to 
act in concert with the duke of Marlborough. 
The confedetate army - pailed the Moſelle 


and the Saar in the beginning of June, and 
encamped at Elft in fight of the enemy, 
Who retired, with great precipitation, and 
. entrenched themſelves in the neighbourhood 


of Coningſmarchen. 


The duke intended to have beſieged Saar- 


Louis; and the prince of Baden had ad - 
vanced as far as Creutzuach, in order to 


join him: but he there thought proper to 
alter his reſolution, and, renewing his for- 


mer pretence of ſickneſs, repaired to the 


bath of Schlangenbade, leaving the Impe- 


rial troops under the command of the count 


de Frize, He was ſhrewdly ſuſpected of 

_ treachery ; but it is more probable, that he 
only acted from envy of the duke, whoſe _ 
military fame had now-eclipſed the reputa- 


tion of all the other generals. 


While this nobleman met with ſuch a 
mortifying diſappointment on the Moſelle, 
the French did not fail to avail themſelves 


of their ſuperiority in the Netherlands, 
Where Overkirk was unable to oppoſe their 
progreſs. They inveſted Huy, and carried 


on their attacks with ſuch vigour, that, in 
fourteen days, the garriſon were obliged to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. En- 
. ates aaa ', | TS 


<ouraged by this ſucceſs, the elector of Ba- 
varia and mareſchal 2 undertook the 


reduction of Liege, and actually began to 


raiſe batteries before the citadel. 


In the mean time, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough received a letter from the States · Ge- 


neral, informing him of theſe diſaſters, and 
repreſenting the neceſſity of making a pow - 


erful diverſion on the Moſelle, or of return- 


ing immediately to the defence of their 
frontier. The duke, conſidering that the 
delay of the German troops would render 
the ſiege of Saar. Louis abortive; that it 
would be extremely difficult to maintain a 
numerous army in a ruined country; and 
that it was abſolutely impracticable to at- 


tack mareſchal Villars, who, befides his 


ſuperiority in point of number, was poſted in 


an inacceſſible camp; reſolved to abandon. 


his deſign on the Moſelle, and return to the. 
Netherlands, „ 


Accordingly he decamped on the ſeven : 


teenth of June, and advanced with ſuch. 
expedition, that he paſſed the Maecte on the 


ſecond day of July. The enemy were no 
ſooner informed of his approack, than they 


relinquiſhed the attempt upon Liege, and. 
retired to Tongeren, from whence they re- 


treated within their lines. Marlborough, 


having joined Overkirk, ſent general Schol - 
= MZ "7. 
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ten with a detachment to beſiege Huy; and 
in three days the parriſon ſubmitted at dif- 
cretion. Not (arisfied with this ſacceſs, the 
duke reſolved to undertake ſome more im- 
portant action; and as nothing appeared to 
3 he of greater conſequence than the forcing | 
the enemy's, lines, he determined to exert 
Kis utmoſt endeavours in order to execute 
that enterprize, With this view he ſent ge- 
neral Hompſeck to propoſe the ſcheme to 
the States; and, in a few days received their 
permiſſion to do whatever he ſhould think 
Proper for the good of the common cauſe. 
le then explained it in two ſucceſſive coun- 
Cils of war, by which, at length, it was ap- 
Proved and reſolved upon, though ſome of 
the Dutch generals declared againſt the un- 
Tbe enemy were poſted along their lines, 
to the number of one hundred battalions, 
and one hundred and forty ſix ſquadrons. 
The force of the allies was not much more 
conſiderable. In order to divide them, Over- 
kirk made a falſe motion, and paſſed the 
Mehaigne, as if he had intended to attack 
the lines about Meſſelen; and the ſtratagem 
was attended with the defired ſucceſs. 'The 
French weakened the other parts by ſtrength- 
ning that, on which they apprehended the 
Zfeateſt c 


% - 
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2 The duke, having made the neceſſary: diſ- 
poſitions, che > 7 | 
the night between the ſeventeenth and 


eeiyhteenth of July, in order to force tha 


"French lines at W agen, Ehxheim, the caſtle 


of Wangh, and the villages. of Wangh, O- 
verheſpen, Neerheſpen, and Ooſimallen. 


Fheſe poſts were taken with very little diffi» 
culty; but before the infantry could come 


up; the enemy advanced with fifty ſquadrons 


and twenty battalions, and began to diſ- 
harge a dreadful fire from eight pieces of 


cannon with triple barrels. e 
The duke, perceiving that they were con- 


tinually rein ſorced from the other parts of 


the lines, com mannded the horſe to attack 
their cavalry, which were ſoon broken and 


routed-; but. having rallied behind their 


intantry; and, being interlined with foot, and 
Joined by freſh ſquadrons, they advanced a- 
gain towards the allies, who were now ſup- 
ported by their infantry, and moved for- 


ward to receive them, After a ſhort, but 
obſtinate diſpute, the enemy's horſe were 
put to flight, and purſued to a conſiderable. 
diſtance. The infantry, ſeeing themſelves: 
abandoned in the plain, retreated with great 
precipitation, between the villages of Hei- 
Iiſheim and Gerſhoven, where, being Join» 
ed by the reſt of their army, they N. 1 
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an to march in the 
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again in order of battle. Mean while, the 
duke Marlborough cauſed all his troops to 
enter the lines; and: extended his right to- 
wards the great Geete before Tirlemont, 
where the enemy had left the battalion of 
Montluc, which, upon the kirſt ſummons,. 
ſurrendeted at diſeretion. 

In this action, the confederates took the 
marquis d' Alegre and the count de Horne, 


lieutenant generals, one major- general, two 


brigadier- generals, with many other officers, 
and a great number of common ſoldiers, a large 
quantity of ſtandards, four colours, one pair, 
of kettle drumꝭ, and eight pieces of cannon. 
The duke of Marlborough behaved, during 
the whole engagement, with that courage 
and preſence of mind, which were ſo pecu - 
liar to his character, and he was frequently - 
expoſed to the moſt. imminent. danger. 
While he was advancing to the charge, at 
the head of ſeveral ſquadrons, a Bavarian 
officer rode up to attack him ſword in hand; 
but, in raiſing himſelf on his ſtirrups, in or- 
der to ſtrike with the greater advantage, he 
nt from his horſe, and was immediately : 
orice, | 
The troops commanded by monfieur dA -· 
legre, being thus driven from the lines, the 
_ elector of Bavaria and mareſchal de Viller A 
paſſed the great Geete and the Deule * | 


VVV 
the aw in, and poſſeſſed. them 
ſelves of the ſtrong camp of Park, their left. 
extending to Rooſelaer, and their right to 
Wineſelen, - againſt the height of Louvain. . 
From this place, the elector of Bavaria 
wrote the following letter to his favourite, 
the baron of Malknecht, which will beſt, 
ſhew the ſentiments which his highneſs en- 
|tertained of their late diſcomfiture : ** Dear, 

Baron, God forgive thoſe, who ſuffered, 
* themſelves to be ſurprized. The army is 
* all here, and the evil is not fo great as. 
<< to be paſt remedy. , The country of Bras, 
% bant may be ſaved, as well as Antwerp, 
jf it pleaſe God. bs am well, but ene 
<: ingly fatigued.” “ 

Mean while the duke of Marlborough . 
vanced towards the camp at Park, and, on, 
the eighteenth of Auguſt, came in ſig f 
the enemy, who extended from 6 
near the wood of Soignies, with the little, 
river Yſche in their front, ſo as to cover. | 
Bruſſels and Louvain, The duke propoſed, 
to attack them immediately, before they, 
could recover from their conſternation ; and. 
Overkirk approved of the motion. But it, 
was oppoſed by general Schlanbenburgh. 
and other Dutch officers, who had conceived 
a grudge againſt the duke, and who repre- 
9 the ſcheme 1 in a ſuch a light to the de- 

bude 
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puties of the States, that th 
give their concurrence. 
_ * The duke, being obliged to abandon the 


1 project, wrote an expoſtulatory letter to the 
17 States General, complaining of the diminu- 
tion of his authority, and of their having 


withdrawn that confidence, with which they 
had” honoured him, while he commanded 


their troops in Germany. This letter being 
; publiſhed at the Hague, excited great mur 
mars among the people. The burghers of 
Amſterdam, in particular, were fo highly in- 
cenſed, that they went to the fladtheuſe in a 


body, exclaiming againſt the conduct of the 


depnries,” and infifting that the duke of 
Marlborough ſhould be veſted with fuller 
Powers. But the duke, with a magnanimi- 
ty truly admirable, exerted himielf with 


great induſtry, in alaying thoſe heats and a- 


«= 


cauſed the lines from this place to Waſſeigne 


to be levelled; and the town of Tirlemont to 


be diſmantled; and then paſſing the Demer, 


 Encamped at Arſchot on the nineteenth day 
of September. About the latter end of the 


month 


ene e 


nmimoſities, which were likely to ariſe on the 
The little town of Sant-Leuwe, ſituated in 
the middle of a moraſs, and conſtituting the 
chief defence of the tnemy's line, being 
taken by lieutenant-general Dedem; the duke 


— 


900 
tmhence repaired to the Hague, where he had 
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th. he marched to -Herentals, and from 


- ſeveral conferences with the penſionary. In 
à few days he returned to the army, which 
decamping from Herentals, proceeded to 
Brecht. On the twenty- fourth day of O- 


tober the enemy reduced the town of Dieſ; 


but, in order to compenſate this loſs, Santo- 


liet was taken by the count de No 


the twenty - ninth of the ſame month. 


Ki 


yelles on 
The emperor Leopold dying at Vienna en 

che fifth day of May, was ſucceeded in the 
Imperial dignity by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph, 
of the Romans, a prince who reſem- 
' bled his father in mildneſs of temper, 


* 


narrowneſs of intellect, and attachment to 
the Romith 1 uperſlition In conſequence of 
an invitation from his Imperial majeſty, the 


duke of Marlborough ſet out for Vienna, 
Where he was treated with great reſpeqt, 
and concerted with the emperor the opera- 
tions of the enſuing campaign. After vi- 
fiting the courts of Berlin and Hanover, he 


returned to the Hague, and perſuaded the 
- States-General: to furniſh. an additional 
number of ten thouſand men, as a reinforge= 
ment to the army of prince Eugene in Italy. 
In a few days he ſet fail for England and ar- 


' - * rived at St James's 
December. 


on the thirteenth day of 


604 T, be Hiftory — 
*The Ttampaign upon the Rhine did not 
produce any eventiof importance. The Im- 
* e- were commanded by prince Eu- 
ne; the French by the duke de Vendome. 
he Coretioy reduced Druſenheim and Hape- 
a, and forced the enemy's lines at the 
lace laſt mentioned. He even attacked the 
French at Caſano, but was not able to gain 
27% Advantage over them. The duke de 
Feuillade, who commanded a ſeparate army 
"near Turin, reduced Chivas, and inveſted 
Nice, Which, after an obltinate defence, 
_ in December. 
The duke of Savoy was now dedrived: of 
all the confiderable' places in his dominions 
 "except'Cont and Turin; and his little army 
as reduced to twelve thoufand men, whom 
he could hafdly ſupport. His dutclieſe, his 
clergy, and his ſubjects in general, preſſed 


«Him to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the times; 


but he reſiſted all their importunities, and 
_ - adhered to the alliance with incredible for- 
titude . He forbad his miniſters to talk on 
the ſubject: he excluded all the biſhops and 
'xclergy from his councils: and when he had 
oceaſion for a. confeſſor, he choſe a prieſt in- 
differently, either from the Dominican: or 
Franciſcans. | 
The campaign in Portugal hogan, nh 
very — ee 3 but 0 en 
| did 
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did not anſwer the general expeRation. 
__ The allies invaded Spain by the two dige. 


rent frontiers of Beyra and Alentejo. Their 
army in the laſt quarter, commanded by 
the conde das Galveas, and under him by 
the conde de la Corſona, the earl of Gal. 
way, and baron Fagel, inveſted the town 


of Valencia d'Alcanatra, and took it by aſ- 


ſault : the garrifon of Albuquerque, dread- 
ing the ſame fate, ſubmitted upon terms: 
and, the weather by this time being intole- 
rably hot, the troops were ſent into quarters 
of refreſhment. | eee, tat 
The marquis de las Minas, who com- 
manded the Portugueſe in the province of 


* 


Beyra, reduced the town of Salva terra, 
plundered and burned Sarca, but was oblig- 


ed to retire to Fenamacos on the appearance 
of the enemy. In the beginning of Octo- 


ber, the confederates being re aſſembled, 


inveſted Badajox by the advice of the earl 
of Galway, who while he was holding up 


his hand in giving directions, - loſt it by a 
cannon-ball, and was obliged to leave the 
trenches ; ſo that the conduct of the ſiege 
was left to general Fagel. He carried on 
the attacks with ſuch vigour, that the place, 
in all probability, mult have ſoon ſurren- 
dered, had not the marquis de Theſſe found - 
means to throw-a reinforcement into it; 
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and then the confederates abandoned tht 
enterprize. W 
The affairs of Hungary were ſtill involv- 
ed in the utmoſt confuſion. The court of 
Vienna pretended that the malecontents 
were entirely ruined : but Ragotzki, their 
leader, was ſtill in arms, and baffled all the 
attempts of the Imperial forces. In Poland 
the old cardinal primate owned Staniſlaus, 
but died before his coronation, which was 
performed by the biſhop of Cujavia. . 
In the beginning of winter, king Au- 
guſtus, accompanied by two attendants, had 
paſſed through Poland in diſguiſe to Lithu- 
ania, where he aſſumed the command of the 
Ruſſian army; and the campaign was pro- 
tracted through the whole winter ſeaſon, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather 
in that northern climate. In the ſpring the 
Swediſh general, Reinſchild, obtained a 
complete victory over the Saxon army, 
though near twice his number, which was 
either cut in pieces or taken, with all their 
baggage, proviſions, and military ſtores, 
The king of Sweden was earneſtly ſolicited 
to a ee but he rejected all propoſals on 
that ſubject with invincible obſtinacy. His 
courage, conduct, and capacity, were uni- 
verſally applauded : the original cauſe of his 
reſentment was allowed to be well 3 3 
8 1 | EST | 4 but 


% 


2 Ah „ 1 
but he nee to be too implacable f in 
his revenge. 5 
Ia the courſe. of this year the naval ope- 
rations of the allies were conducted with 
equal ſpirir and ſucceſs, King Philip of 
Spain being determined, at all events, upon 
the recovery of Gibraltar, ſent mareſchal de 
Theſſe to renew the fiege, while De Pon- 
tis was ordered. to block up the place by. 
ſea with his ſquadron. Theſe French offi-. 
_cers proſecuted the ſiege with ſuch, vigour, 
that the prince of Heſſe was obliged to ap- 
ply-for relief to Sir John Leake, we with 
* Engliſh fleet, lay. 1 in the harbour of Liſ- 


Leake, being joined by Sie Thomas 
Dilkes with a ſmall ſquadron from England, 
immediately ſet ſail : and on the ninth dax 
of March deſcried five ſhips of war hauling. 
_ out of the bay of Gibraltar. Theſe were; 
__ commanded by De Pontis in perſon, to whom 
the Engliſh admiral gave chace. Three of, 
| them were taken after a very faint reſiſtance $- 
and the other two ran aſhore to the weſtward, 


of Marbella, where they ware burned 1 : 


the enemy. 

The remainin part of the Breach: ſqua- 
dron had been 4 from their anchqrs, 
and taken ſhelter in the bay of Malaga; 


by now they ns Fi ng; nods the ** 
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their way to Toulon. The mareſchal de 

Theile, being thus deprived of the aſſiſtance 
of the fleet, turned the ſiege of Gibraltar 
into a blockade and retired with _ N * 

part of his forces. | 

But them off remarkable archieVuivit of this 
ſummer was the reduction of Barcelona by the 
famous earl of Peterborough andSirClouc eſley 


Shovel, who, in the latter end of May, fail- 


ed em St. Helens with the Engliſh fleet, 
having on board a body of five thouſand 
land- forces; and on the twentieth day of 
June, landed at Liſbon, where they were re- 
inforced by Sir John Lenke and the Dutch 
admiral, Allemonde. King Charles having 
| received aſſurances, that the province of Ca- 
tolonia and the kingdom of Valencia were 
attached to his intereſt, reſolved to repair 
into thole quarters, and undertake ſome ace. 
tion of importance. 

- Accompanied, 'hetordingly;" by the earl 
of Peterborough and other officers of diſ- 
tinction, he embarked on board of the Ra- 
nelagh; and the fleet failed on the twenty- 
eighth day of July, the ear] of Galway hav- 
ing ſupplied them with two regiments of 
Engliſh dragoons. At Gibraltar they took 
on board the Engliſh 8 and three old 
regiments, in lieu of which they left two 


| "ow raiſed nn "ON the eleventh _ F 
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2 e Kr put into the bay of Altea, 
ben the earl of Peterborough publiſhed a 
manifeſto, importing, that he was not come 

to take poſſeſſion of any place, in the name 
of her Britannic, majeſty, or of the States- 

general, but to maintain the juſt right of 
the Auſtrian family to the crown of Spain, 
to defend the burp and loyal ſubjects of the 

. Spaniſh , monarchy, and to free them from 
the unſupportable government of. foreigners, 
Encouraged by this declaration, the inhabi- 
tants flocked from all quarters, acknowledg- 

ing king Charles as their lawful ſovereigy. 

They ſeized the town ot Denia for his ſervice; 
and he ſent thither a gariiſon of four hun- 
dred men under the command of major: ge- 
neral Ramos. 

On the wrenty-ſecond, they arrived in 
the bay of Barcelona : the troops were alf 
embarked to the eaſtward of the city, where 

they poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong camp; 

and were well received by the country-peo- 

0 0 On the twenty-eighth king Charles 

landed amidſt the acclamations of an infinite 
. multitude from the neighbouring towns and 
_ villages, who threw-themſelves at his feet, 

and kifſed his band, exclaimin with a tran- 

ſport of joy,“ long live the King | 
he inhabitants of Barcelona were frong- 
ly attached to the houſe of Auſtria, but 


N 3 were 


2 
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eg 


 _ Mere overawed by 8 fivethouſand 

= Men, commanded: by 

| Velaſco, and other officers, Who had eſpouſed 

the cauſe of king Philip. 'Confidering the 
e iel 


the duke of Popoli, 


ſtrength of ſuch a garriſon, and th 


number of the allied army, nothing could 
5 „e deſperate and dangerous than 


deſign of attacking the place; on this 
Was propoſed by the prince of Heſſe D'Arm- 
ſtadt, who ſerved in the expedition as a vo- 


lunteer, warmly recommended by king 
Ouharles, and readily approved by the earl of 
Peterborough, and Sir Cloudefley Shovel. 
The ſiege was accordingly formed; but, 


- as a previous ſtep towards proſecuting the 
Operations, they reſolved to reduce the fort 


of Montjuic, ſtrongly ſituated on a bil 


that commanded the city. The outworks 
Were carried by aſſault, with the loſs of the 
gallant prince of Heſſe, who was ſhot through 
the body, and in a few hours died; then 


the earl began to bombard the body of 
the fort; and a fhell happening to fall into 
the magazine of powder, blew it up, toge- 

ther with the governour and ſome of the 


principal officers; an accident, which ſtrucx 


uch a panic into the garriſon, that they 


immediately ſubmitted without further re- 
-Gltance FFC e 
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Poſſeſſed of xhis important poſt, the En- 
liſh general erected his batteries againſt 


the town with the help of the miquelets 


and ſeamen; and the bomb-ketches fired 
with ſuch terrible execution, that in a few 
days the governour ſurrendered upon terms. 
All the other places in Catalonia, except 
Roſes, declared for king Charles; fo that 


the largeſt and richeſt province of Spain 


Was conquered by an army ſcarce double 
the number of the garriſon of Barcelona. 
- Charles was ſo highly charmed with the 
bravery of the troops and the conduct of the 
Officers, that he wrote a letter with his own 


hand to the queen of England, containing a 
full and circumftantial account of his affairs, 


-the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, 


and 
the 560 encomiums on her ſubjeas, * aj 
3 


Kicularly the earl of Peterborough. 


few days a council of war was afſembled, and 


- 


the reſult of their deliberations was, that the 


king and the earl ſhould continue in Catalo- 


nia with the land- forces; that Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel and admiral Allemonde ſhould return 
to their reſpective countries: that twenty-five 
Engliſh and fifteen Datch ſhips of war 
Mould winter at Liſbon under the com- 


mand of Sir John Leake, and the Dutch 
rear admiral, Waſſenaer; and that four En- 


gliſh 
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gliſh and two Dutch gam ſnhould be left 
at Barcelona. 8 15 
Velaſco vas conveyed to Malaga. ith 
About a. thouſand men of his garriſon, 'the 
reſt having voluntarily inlifted in the ſervice 


Ts a king Charles, who formed from among 


them a body of guards; and ſix other regi- 
ments were. raiſed by the States of Catalo- 
nia, The conde di Cifuentes, at the head 
of the Miquelets and Catalans, who were 
in the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria, ſe- 
cure d Tarragona, Tortoſa, Lerida, San- 
Matheo, Gironne, and other places. Don 
Raphael Nebot deſerted - the... ſervice of 
Philip with his whole regiment of horſe, 
and joining general Ramos at Denia, made 
him bimſelf maſter of Nabea, Oliva, Gan- 
dia, and Alzira, in Valencia. 
Fluſhed with ſuch, unexpected Cath, 
they adyanced to the capiial of the ſame 
kingdom, Which they took, together with 
the marquis de Villa. Garcia, the -viceroy, 
and the aichbiſhop. - Care, however, was 
not taken to improve theſe advantages. 
The court of Charles was ſplit into factions, 
and ſo much time conſumed in diſputes, 
that the enemy had leiſure to prepare for 
reſillance. The conde de las Torres, an 
officer of known courage and experience, | 
was {ent into Fan with a body 4855 fix 
_M_ 


tuated at the diſtance of thirty leagues from 


* 


Ave 453 
tdboufand men, and immediately inveſted 
San Matheo, guarded by colonel Jones with 
ve hundred Miquelets. 

_ - This was a place of ſo much importance, 
that vpon the preſervation of it, depended | 
the ſatety of the whole province, and yet its 
relief was deemed impracticable. It was ſi- 


the city of Barcelona: Charles could not 
ſpare a ſufficient number of troops for raiſ- 
ing the ſiege; and, in any event, the gar- 
riſon. could not be ſuppoſed to be able to 
hold out till aſſiſtance ſhould be ſent them. 
In this extremity the earl of Peterborough 
undertook to effeQ its relief with a body of 
twelve hundred men; and the method, by 
which he'accompliſhed this project, was as 
admirably contrived as ſucceſsfully executed. 
He ſet out in the night with his handful 
of troops, and advancing through by- ways, 
the better to conceal his march, arrived in 
a few days in the neighbourhood of San- 
 Matheo. Conſcious, however, that he was 
utterly incapable to relieve the place by 
open force, he reſolved to deliver it by a 
ſecret ſtratagem. He wrote a letter direct- 
ed to colonel Jones, informing him, that he 
Was coming to his aſſiſtance with a conſide- 
rable army. He told him, that, at a cer- 
wh "hour; he ſhould appear on the — 
that 
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that overlooked the town : and he ordered 
him, at that very moment, to open the 
gates, and ruſh out upon the enemy; by 
which means they might entirely be cut off. 
Two copies of this letter were intruſted 
to two ſeveral meſſengers. One of theſe. 
was let into the ſecret ; the other was wholly. 

Ignorant of the cheat, and was really con- 

_ vanced that the earl's force was as great as 
pretended. The former was ordered to be- 
tray his letter into the hands of the conde 
de las Torres, but to refrain from-ſaying 
any thing of the earl's numbers; leſt, up- 
on a diſcovery of the truth, he ſhould be 

Expoſed to the puniſhment, which he might 

be ſuppoſed to deſerve. The latter was 
__ commanded to lie hid in the mountains, un- 
til he ſhould hear from his companion. 
..The-conde had no ſooner peruſed the let- 
ter of the firſt meſſenger, and received in- 
formation where the other was concealed, 
than he diſpatched a party to apprehend him. 

e the two letters and finding them 

to agree, he next examined the meſſengers. 

It is hard to ſay, whether the artificial ac- 

count of the one, or the ſincere confeſſion 

of the other, had the greateſt effect. Cer- 

tain it is, the conde was ſo much alarmed, 
that.. he immediately decamped, and retired 
with the utmoſt expedition, Such indeed 


was 


V 
td, 


. . 


Uf 
des the conſternation of his men, that had 
the earl poſſeſſed a few more troops, he 
- might eaſily have attacked them, and, per- 
haps, have obtained a complete victory. But 
he was content to let them march off unmo- 
Teſted, and thought it ſufficient honour, that, 
with a party of no more than twelve hun- 
dred men, he had been able to compel an 
army of fix thouſand to abandon their un- 
dertaking.“ „ 
£ The 


* 


The letter, which the earl of Peterborough wrote 
to colonel Jones, upon this occaſion, is ſo curious: it 
is ſo expreſſive of the ſpirit, ingenuity, and reſolution, 
which diſtinguiſhed the character of that great man, 
_ that we need not, we believe, make any apology for 
inſerting a copy of it at full length, It was conceived 
in the following terms: | + 
* You will hardly believe, I doubt, what this letter 
informs you of, if it comes ſafe to you; and, though 1 
have taken the beſt precautions, it will do little preju- 
dice, if it falls into the hands of the enemy, fince they 
| fhall ſee and feel the troops, almoſt as ſoon as they can 
receive intelligence, ſhould it be betrayed to them. 
The end, for which I venture it to you, is, that you 
may prepare to open the fartheſt gate towards Valen- 
cia, and have your thouſand miquelets ready, who will 
have the employment they love, and are fit for, the- 
following and pillaging a flying enemy, The country | 
is as we could wiſh for their entire deſtruction. Be 
ſure upon the firſt appearance of our troops, and the 
. firſt diſcharge of our artillery, you anſwer with an Eng- 
lick halloo, and take to the mountains on the right, 
| wit 
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The earl, having ſo gloriouſly. atchieved 


this ö ok ty ee himſelf 
i 0 


with all your men. It is no matter 3 5 becomes of 
the town: leave it to your miſtreſſes. The conde de 
3 Torres muſt take the plains, the hills on the left 
being almoſt impaſſable, and ſecured by five or fix 
thouſand of the country- people. But what will moſt 
gall them, the old regiment of Nebot, which revolted 
to us near Valencia, is likewiſe there.“ 
&« T was eight days ago myſelf in Barcelona, and T be- 
lieve the conde de las T orres muſt have ſo good intelli- 
_ *gence from thence, that he cannot be ignorant of it. 
What belongs to my own troops, and my own' reſolu- 
tions, I can eaſily keep from him, though nothing 
elſe. You know the force I have, and the multitudes 
that are gathering from all parts againſt us: ſo that I 
am forced to put the whole upon this action, which 
muſt be deciſive, to give any hopes, to our departs | 
ame. 
% By nine or ten, within an hour after you can re- 
ceive this, aſſure yourſelf you will diſcover us on the tops 
of the hills, not above two cannon-ſhot from the camp. 
„The advantages of the ſea are inconceivable, and 
have contributed to bring about what you could never 
expect to lee, a. force almoſt equal to the enemy in 
number; and, you know, leſs would have done our 
buſineſs, Beſides, never men were ſo tranſported, to 
be brought with fuch ſecrecy, ſo near an enemy, I 
have near fix thouſand men locked up this night within 
the walls of Fraguera: I do not expect you to believe 
it, till you ſee them.“ | 
„ You know we had a thavkand foot and two > thou-. ' 
ſand dragoons in Tortoſa. Willes, with a thouſand . 
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oo - Rites, © 4 pwchafing about eight hun- 
dred horſes at Caſtillon de la Plana, be- 
gan to form a body of cavalry, which did 
conſiderable ſervice in the ſequel. Having 
aſſembled his little army, conſiſting of ten 
fquadrons of horſe and dragoons, four bat- 
talions of regular troops, and about three 
thouſand militia, he advanced to Molviedro, 


2. 
3 
* 
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the ancient Saguntum, Which was ſurren- 1 

dered to him by the” governor, W ewe 1 

Mahoni. mo 
At the ſame time be excited ſuch jealouſies 1 

| and ſuſpicions between this officer and the Spa- = 
niſn general, that the latter was more anxious TY 7 
to guard againſt the ſuppoſed treachery of the 
former, than 10 interrupt the earl's march to MW 
Valencia, where he was recejved by the = 
| Pries and friars in their reſpective habits, = 
Vor. * Wo oP A and 1 
Enelit and 8 came down che Ebro f in eat : and I þ Fad 
embarked a thouſand foot more at Tarragona, which 1 144 uf 
landed at Vinares; the artillery from thence I brought 48/08 
in country-carts, It was eaſy to aſſemble the horſe, 14108 
 Zinzendorf and Moras are as good as our own, and, with - © a 
our light dragoons, make in all near two thouſand, But 1 9 
the whole depends upon leaving the an; to retreat Wl 
without interruption,” - R Wt |: 
& Dear Jones, prove a good dragon: be diligent and r 
alert; and preach that welcome doctrine to your mi- 11 
queles, — witbout danger. , ; Mk 
| „ Your friend, | 1099 
PETERBORCWGH,"" | | h i 
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and by the inhabitants in general, with ere 
xy demonſtration of joy, 

About this time was fought a moſt obfli- , 
nate battle, at St. Iſtevan de Litera, where 
the chevaller d'Asfeldt, with nine ſquadrong 
of horſe and dragoons, and as many batta- 
hons, all of them French, attacked colonel. 

Willes at the head of a ſmall, party ; ; but 
this laſt being ſupported by lieutenant- gene- 

ral Cunningham, who was mortally wound - 

ed in the ation, repulſed the enemy, though 
eight times his number, with the loſs of oe 
hundred men killed upon the ſpot, _ 

The attention of the Engliſh was now. 
| wholly engroſſed by the election of members 
for the new parliament. The Tories, con- 
ſeious of their own unpopularity, exerted 
themſelves with great vigour and activity on 
the occaſion. They raiſed the cry of the. 
church's being in danger: the high-church- 
men ſounded the ſame alarm: the Jacobites 
| joined i in the common lamentation : even the 

Papiſts, in the abundance of their philan- 
thropy, were affected with the general panic: 
the Paris gazette contained an account of the 

great ſorrow that prevailed in France, at the 
approaching ruin of the good church of Eng- 

land: and books were wrote and diſperſed over 

| che * to Wfa into the people 0, 
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wt fame ee i yg ſo many 


TY * operating engines ſhould be able to pro- 

uce ſo little effect! But the truth is, the 
deſigns of the Tories were become ſo no- 
torious, and the falſity of their pretences 
was ſo well known, that all their endeavours 
proved ineffectual; and the Whage en 
aà conſiderable majority. 


The earl of Godolphin had hitherto main - 


tained a neutrality between the parties 3 


but now obſerving the Whigs to predomi- 
nate, he declared in their favour with greater 
, reſolution, By his iatereſt, joined to that 


of the duke of Marlborough, the great ſeal 
Was taken from Sir Nathan Wright, who, 
by his weak and avaricious conduct, had in- 


curred the general contem * of the nation; 


and the office was beſtowed upon Sir William 
Cowper, with the title of lord-keeper. This 


was a lawyer of good extraction, diſtinguiſh-. 13 


ed abilities, engaging manners, and eminence 
in his profeſſion. He was attached to the 


5 Whig- party, and had long been conſidered 
as one of the beſt ſpeakers. in the houſe of 


commons. The new parliament meeting on 


the twenty fifth of October, a violent diſpu- 
tation aroſe. about the choice of a ſpeaker. 


The Tories recommended Mr. Howie, and: 
the Whigs propoſed Mr. John Smith, who 
was Bs * a 8 nee f 
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Tue queen, in her ſpeech to both houſes, KB _ 
: faid, that the hoped they were met with a 
determined reſolution to proſecute, with vi- 
gour, the neceflary war, in which they were 
engaged: that, ſhould the French king be 
allowed to continue maſter of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, he would ſoon be enabled to de- 
ſtroy the ballance of power in Europe, and 
to engroſs to himſelf, the trade and wealth 
. of the whole world: that no good Engliſh- 
man could be content quietly to fit ſtill, and 
acquieſce in ſuch a proſpect; and, leaſt of 
all, at preſent, when there were good grounds 
to hope, that, by the bleſſing of God upon 
the arms of the allies, a foundation was laid. 
for reſtoring the houſe of Auſtria to the Spa- 
niſn throne; an event which would be equal- 
ly glorious and advantageous for England? 
that the Engliſh had learned, by dear - bought 
experience, that the French would never 
keep any peace longer, than till they could 
find an opportunity of dividing the allies, 
and attacking ſome of them with a proſpect 
of ſacceſs : ac her allies, ſhe believed, were 
, of the ſame opinion, and would thence be 
induced to embrace ſuch meaſures, as would 
enable them, next campaign, to act offen- 
ſtvely againſt the enemy, in all quarters: 
that ſhe therefore hoped the houſe of com- 
mons would grant her the neceſſary ſupplies 
for proſecuting the wart that the firm- 


nefſp N 


neſs and fortitude of the duke of Savoy were 
truly admirable; and that ſhe had exerted 
her utmoſt endeavours to encourage him to 


b 


perſevere in the lame conduct: that the king 
of Pruſſia's forces had been extremely ſervice- 
able; and ſhe conſidered their approbation 
of the treaty with that prince, as a ſtron 
preſumption, that they would enable her 40 
renew it for another year: that ſhe begged 
leave to aſſure them, that whatever ſhould be 
granted by parliament, for ſupporting the 
Charges of the war, ſhould be applied to the 
purpoſes, for which it was allotred, with the 
_ utmoſt fidelity and economy, as well as what 
ſhe could ſpare out of her own revenue, be- 
youd the neceſſary expences of government: 
that, as by an act of parliament paſſed in the 
courſe of latt winter, the was empowered to 
appoint commiſſioners for England, to treat 
with commiſſioners to be empowered by au- 
thority of parliament in Scotland, concern- 
Ing a nearer and more compleat union be- 
tween the two kingdoms, as ſoon as an a& 
ſhoald be paſſed, in Scotland, for that pur- 
pole; ſhe thought proper to acquaint them, 
that ſuch an act had been lately paſſed, and 
that ſhe intended, in a ſhort time, to expe- 
dite commiſſions for beginning the treaty, 
which the beartily wiſhed might prove ſuc- 
. ceisful ; convinced, as ſhe was, that an union 


15 
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of the two kingdoms would not only prerent 
many inconveniencies, which might other- 
wiſe ariſe, but muſt likewiſe conduce to the 
E and welfare of both win, goed, and 
me therefore hoped, they would chearfully 
aſſiſt her in bringing this great work to a 
happy concluſion : that there was an union 
of another kind which ſhe thought- it her 
duty to recommend to them in the moſt 
- Earneſt and preſſing manner; and that was 
an union of minds and affections amongſt 
themſelves, a clrcumſtance, which, above 


„5 things, would diſappoint the hopes, and 


defeat the deſigns of their common enemies: 
that ſhe could not, but with grief, obſerve, 
that there were ſome amongſt them, whoſen- 
deavoured to foment animoſities; but ſhe 
b 4 e herſelf that their number would 

be found to be very ſmall, when the parli- 
ament ſhould appear to aſſiſt her in diſcoun- 
tenancing and defeating ſuch inſidious prac- 
tices: that ſhe mentioned this with the 

greater warmth, becauſe there had not been 
wanting ſome ſo very wicked and malicious, 
as even to ſuggeſt, in print, that the church 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, was at 
this time in the moſt imminent danger : 
that, ſhe hoped, there was not one of her 
ſubjects, who could really entertain a doubt 
| of her affection for the church, or ſo much 


. 


5 


n + - CRP 
2 fuſpeQ, that it would not be her chief 

care to ſupport it inviolate, and tranſmit it 
ſafe to poſterity ; and therefore it might be 
taken for granted, that thoſe, who propa- 

gated ſuch .clamours, were enemies to her 

and the kingdom, and only meant to cover 
defigns, which they durſt not-publickly own, 
by endeavouring to fill the nation with 
unreaſonable fears, and groundleſs jealouſies: 
that ſhe muſt be ſo plain as to tell them, 

that the beſt proofs they could give, at pre- 
ſent, of their zeal for the preſervation of the 
church, would be to join heartily in proſe- 
cuting the war againſt an enemy, who was 


certainly engaged to extfrpate the Proteſtant 
religion, as well as to reduce the kingdom 


of England to ſlavery and ſubjection: that, 
for her own part, ſhe was firmly reſolved; 
by God's aſſiſtance, to do all in her power 
for promoting ſuch a deſirable end: that ſhe 
would always zealouſly maintain the church 
of England, as by law eftabliſhed, and in- 
violably maintain the toleration : that no- 
thing ſhould be wanting on her part, to al- 
lay thoſe unhappy diviſions and animoſities, 
which prevailed in the nation, and make all 
her ſubjects ſafe and ſecure: that ſne would 
endeavour to promote religion and virtue, 
to encourage trade, and to do every thing 
elle, that might tend to render them a 
_ 1 oi _ happy 
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happy and flouriſhing people; and that 
thoſe, who ſhould zealouſly concur with her 
in proſecuting thoſe great and good deſigns, 
might be always aflured of her favour and 
| kindneſs, 10137 

This ſpeech, which was thought to be 
conpoſed by the new lord-keeper, was re- 
ceived with applauſe by the whole nation. 
The two houſes preſented addreſſes in the 
wWarmeſt terms of duty and affection. The 
commons, in a ſecond, aſſured her majeſty 
that they would aſſiſt herin drin ging the treaty 
of union to a happy concluſion. They 
likewiſe deſired, that the proceedings of 
the laſt parliament öf Scotland, relating to 
the union and ſucceſſion, might be laid be- 
| fore them. The lords had folicited the 
ſame indulgence; and her, majeſty promiſed 
to comply with their requeſt. 'The lower 
houſe having diſcuſſed and decided ſome 
controverted elections, proceeded to exa- 
mine the eſtimates for the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year, and readily granted the neceſia- 
'Y ſupplies. | 

The Tories, conſcious, that they had 
now forfeited the favour of the ſovereign 
as well as the eſteem of the people, greedi- 
ly laid hold of every opportunity to vent 
their ſpleen, to diitutb the government, 
and to effect the ruin of the oppoſite 9 
Wwe | e 


1 


W 
On the fifteenth of November, while the 
queen was in the upper houſe, the lord Ha- 
verſham, at the end of a long ſpeech, in 
which he reflected on tbe conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough and the; behaviour of 
the Dutch, moved, that an addreſs ſhould 
be preſented to her majeſty, defiring her to 
Invite the preſumptive heir to the crown of 
England, to come and reſide in the king- 
This motion was ſtrongly ſupported' by 
the duke of Buckingham, the earls of Ro- 
cheſter, Nottingham, and Angleley. They 
alledged, that there was no method could 
be more effectual for ſecuring the ſucceſſion, 
than that of the tucceſſor's being upon the 
| Ipot, ready to aſſume avd maintain his right 
againſt any pretender whatſoever ; and that 
it appeared from the whole courſe of the 
_ Engliſh hiſtory, that, when the throne be- 
came vacant, the firſt comer had always 
ſuccceeded in his pretenſions. 
Ihe propoſal was warmly oppoſed by the 
Whigs, who knew it was ſo diſagreeable to the 
rus (Hat ſhe would never give her conſent. 
They urged, that this was a matter which 
ought wholly to be left to the management 
of her majeſty : that it was neither ſafe for 
the crown nor nation that the heir ſhould. be 
rendered independent of the queen: that a 
rivalry between the two courts might co 
; | | | uce 
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duce diſtractions, and be attended with very Þ 
in Tontequences: that the princeſs Sophia 
had expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction in the 


aſſurances of the queen, who had promiſed 
to maintain her; that the nation was prepar- 


ed far her reception, by the orders, which 


the queen had given, to name her in the daily 


| Fg of the church: that endeavours had 


en uſed to perſuade the Scots to declare 


the ſame ſucceſſor ; that one great ſecurity, 
, namely, to make 


Tome proper proviſion for proclaiming and 


ſending for the ſucceſſor, and for maintain- 


ing the public quiet, and carrying on the 

- povernment, till her arrival in the kingdom; 
Aud it ſeemed therefore neceſſary to concert 
- Some plan for anſwering theſe fate pur= 


poles. 


— 


This expedient was firſt propoſed by Bur- 


net of Satum, and was ſupported by the 


lord. treaſurer, and the Whigs in general. 
The queſtion being then put, whether to 

approve of the original motion, it was 
-  Earried in the nepative-by a great majority. 


In the courſe of the debate the queen 


| heard herſelf treated wih great diſrepect by 
_  Teveral of the Tories, who had formerly 


rofeſſed the moſt inviolable attachment to 
er facred perſon, The duke of Bucking- 


bam, in particular, in order to ew the ne- 


- 2 
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$6flity of inviting over the ſucceſſor, obſerv- 
ed... that the queen might live till ſhe was 
twice a child, and be as feeble in her mind, 


as ſhe was in her body. Such was the lan- 
guage of theſe men, who piqued themſelves 


on their reverence for majeſty, which, ne- 
vertheleſs, they were not aſhamed to violate, 
when 1t ſuited their ſelfiſh purpoſes. 


: 


motion was to ruin the Whigs either with 


5 the queen or with the people. Had they 


approved of the motion, they would have 


given offence to their ſovereign; and, by 


oppoſing it, they ran the riſk of incurring 
the pub 


Tories was fo thin, that the nation ſaw 


through it; and the only effect which the 


motion produced, was to expoſe that whole 
party to the reſentment of the queen and the 
hatied of the people. 


But though the Whigs had rejected . 
propoſal of the Tories, they were yet deter- 


mined to make ſome farther proviſion for 


ſecuring the ſucceſſion; and, in conſequence 


of the hint dropped by biſhop Burnet, a bill 
was now introduced for that purpoſe. _ 


ton, who ſpoke with that genuine ſpirit of 


character. 


1 
is 
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The defign of the Tories in making the 


By. ic odium, as enemies to the Pro- 
teſtant ſueceſſion: but the pretence of the 


The ſubje& was opened by the lord Whar- 
refined raillery, which was ſo peculiar to bis 
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chs racter. He aid; that, though he was not 
preſent at the former debate, he was charm- 

ed with the accounts, which he had already 

| heard of it: that he had always conſidered 

tze ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, as 
the only means of ſecuring the happineſs of 
the vation: that when he heard the queen, 
with ſo. much earneſtneſs, recommend, front 

the throne, an union and harmony among her 
ſubjects, he felt, in his own breaſt, a violent 
emotion: that it now appeared, there was a 

| divinity about her, when ſhe delivered her 
| ſpeech; the cauſe was certainly ſuperna- 

_ tural, for it had produced a ſupernatural ef- 
fect; it had plainly wrought a miracle: 
now all men were zealous for the Proteſtant 

ſucceſſion; an event, hitherto deemed ſo 

improbable, and even impoſlible, that it 
could only be derived from a heavenly ori- 

g 2 gin: that he would: not, he could not, he 
bought not to ſuſpect the ſincerity of thoſe, 

who had moved for inviting the next ſucceſ- 


| ſor; yet he could not help reflecting ſome- 
times on what had paſſed in the courſe of 
|} the late reign, and how men had argued, 
- | voted, and proteſted during that period: 7 
that this, however, tended only to confirm 5 
x his former opinion, that a miracle was ac- 5M 
|  tually wrought; that he fincerely rejoiced 


in the converfion of the Tories, and 'hearti-* || 


TER. 
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% koßgtatulated them on the new light they 

had received: that he was not furprized 
that the ardour of their zeal, in its firſt tran- 
 Tports, ſhould, kurry them into fome extra- 
vapancies, which, though they could not be 
indulged, ought yet to be excuſed, and even 
applauded, as they were plain indications of 
the goodneſs of their intentions: that, for 
his own part, he could not approve the 
ptopoſal they had made to invite the princeſs 
Sophia to come over to England, and reſide 
in the kingdom, during the life-time of her 
majeſty; nor, indeed, did he deem it neceſſa- 
ry for the ſecurity of the ' Proteſtant” ſuc 
ceſſion: that nevertheleſs, not to diſappoint 
their earneſt wiſhes for the accompliſhment | 
of this great object, which they ſeemed to 
have ſo much at heart, he would take the 
liberty to ſuggeſt a ſcheme, ' Which would 
effectually anſwer the intended purpoſe, 

This was, that a regency ſhould be ap- 
Pointed, to be Fee of the ſeven per- 
ſons, who ſhould poſſeſs, for the time 
being, the offices of archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, lord- chancellor or lord-keeper, lord- 
treaſurer, lord- preſident, lord privy- ſeal, 
lord-high admiral, and lord chief. juſtice of 
the queen's bench: that their buſineſs ſhould 
be to proclaim the next ſucceſſor through 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland, and 
l. © o-P Join 
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join with a certain dard er of per perſons 78850 
as regents by the ſucceffor, in three! lifts to 
be ſealed up and depoſited with the arch- 
biſhop of Chatathury, the lord-keeper, and 
the miniſter reſidentiary of Hanover: that 
theſe joint regents ſhould conduct the ad- 
-miniſtration,; till the ſucceſſor mould arrive 
or ſend. further orders: and that the laſt 
parliament, even though / diſſolved, ſhould 
re- aſſemble, and continue ſetting for ſix 
months after the death of her majeſty. 
This propoſal was g ee digeſted in 
the form of a bill, and 
convderation of the houſe. 5 
It ſoon appeared, however, that the Lohe 


ver on of the Tories, which the lord Whar- 


ton had ſo fondly ee or rather ſo hu- 
mourouſſy deſeribed „Was far. from being 
fHincere. Figding they were caught in theix 


own ſnare, BY endeavoured. to extri * 5 


themſelves in the beſt manner they coul 
They firſt objected againſt the bill! in gene- 


ral, upon the pretence, that they could not 


recede from their original motion. To this 
it was anſwered, that, though it muſt be 
granted, that the immediate ſucceſſor might 
continue in 9 51 during the remainin 
Rar of her life ; it could not be 8 
at her ſon, the elector, could be always 
ablent e his own e or lay Pp 
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ubmifted to the 
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off concern PEA the affairs of the empire, 


in which he bore ſo confiderable a ſhare : 
that ſhould he leave the kingdom for ever 
ſo ſhort à time, the accident might happen, 


in which it would be neceffary to provide 


ſuch an expedient as was now offered : 
and that thus the bill was equally requiſite, 
whether the fucceſſor ſhould, or ſhould not 


reſide in England. 

The Tories, driven from this ſubterfuge, 
were obliged to have recourſe to other eva- 
ſions. They propoſed, that the lord-trea- 
ſurer ſhould be excluded from the regency 3 
not that _ deemed the perſon, who might 
enjoy that 


_ to ſhew their reſentment againſt the preſent 


treafurer, the lord Godolphin. The moti- 


on, however, was rejected with the utmoſt 
indignation; nor, indeed, could any thing 
be more rdicnſoih. than, at a time, when 
the miniſters might have great occaſion for 


money, to deprive them of the aſſiſtance of 


an officer, who alone. could ſupply them 
with that neceſſary article, or adviſe them 
in what manner they could beft be ſupplied. 


They next moved, that the lord- mayor of 


London ſhould be one of the regents ; ei- 
ther with a deſign of making their court to 
He RY or fole y from a drire of ſtarting 
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igh office, as b Hiereby diſquali- 
ſted for ſuch a Arun; but merely with a view 
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frivolous objeQions : but neither was this 
admitted; the intentionſof the act Was, that 
the government ſhould, be conducted by 
thoſe, who. were, at that time, employed 
by the queen, and were acquainted with the 
ſecrets of the cabinet; ce the lord 
mayor was annually choſen by the city, and 
was, in a great meaſure, ignorant of the af. 
fairs of ſtate. 

Baffled in all theſe attempts, er propo- 
ſed a number of other limitations; ſuch as 
that the regents ſhould be ſtrictly probibit- | 
ed from repealing. the act for triennial par- 
| liaments, the act for trials in caſes of gh”, 
| treaſon, and the like ; and, in order to 
make the bill appear the more ridiculous, 
they added a new limitation, 1mporting, 
that the regents ſhould not haye power to 
repeal the act of ſucceſſion, Theſe propo-, 
fals were too abſurd to deſerve a ſericus 
anſwer : they were- therefore rejected with 
the utmoſt. ſcorn and indignation ; and the 
bill was paſſed by a conſiderable majority. 

But though the Tories had been foiled in 
| the upper houſe, they were able, in the lower, 
to make a more powerful oppoſition, They | 
were even joined by, ſome of the Whigs 
themſelves, who were told, that the princeſs 
Sophia had expreſſed an inclination 10 reſide 
an . e were taken 5 wy 
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Mavle 3 in \ ithe bill, enacting, that the laſt 
arliament ſhould be re- aſſembled. This, 
it was alledged, was a plain contradiction 
to part of t e ad, by which the ſucceſſion 
was nally ſettled ; for, among other 
limitations, the parliament had provided, 
that, when the crown ſhould devolve to the 
houſe of Hanover, no one who had either 
place or penſion ſhould be capable of ſet- 
ting in the houſe of commons. | 

Aſter ſome debates they agreed, that eve- 

ry member, who ſhould enjoy certain places, 
to be particularly ſpecified, ſhould be torally 
diſqualified for fitting in the houſe upon any 
condition: and that ſuch, as ſhould accept 
of any other office, ſhould, upon ſuch ac- 
ceptance, be likewiſe axtluded. and a new 
writ iſſued for another election; though it 
was ſtill left in option of the electors to 
chuſe, either him, or any one they thought 
proper. This ſelf. denying clauſe, and ſome 
other amendments, produced conferences 
between the two houſes, and, at length, 
the bill paſſed by their mutual conſent. 

The Tories, exaſperated by this diſap- 
pointment, reſolved to vent their ſpleen in 
another channel. They knew that the ſuc- 
ceſs of the allies was, in a great meaſure, 
owing to the duke of Marlborough, who, 
; Wen, had incurred che hatred of the 
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party, by deer Now, and uniting with 
the Whigs ; and they therefore hoped, that, 
if they could effect the ruin of that noble- 
man, and, at the ſame time, provoke the 

_ "Indignation of the Dutch, they ſhould be 
able to ſhake the confederacy, and, per- 
haps, in the end, to put a period to the war, 
: Wich this view they moved, that an in- 
, Quiry ſhould be made into the miſcarriages 
of the laſt campaign; and, the better to en- 
able them to judge on the ſubject, that an ad- 
dreſs ſhould immediately be preſented to her 
majeſty, deſiring her to acquaint them with _ 
whatever ſhe knew concerning theſe tranſ- 
actions. They hoped, in the courſe of the 

| ſcrutiny, to diſcover ſame particulars, that 
would be ſufficient to fix a ſtain upon the 

Character of the duke; and they knew, that 
the bare pretence of ſubjecting ſovereign 
and independent powers to the cenſure and 

* controu! of an Engliſh parliament, would 

1 alarm the pride of theſe potentates, and, 

perhaps, provoke them to abandon the alli- 
nne. | | | 
[| But the deſign of the Tories was too obs, 
vious not to be diſcovered by the 'moſt com- 
mon obſerver : the motion was therefore re- 
Jected with infinite, contempt, and, inſtead 
of an enquiry into the miſcarriages of the 
war, the two houſes prefented a joint ad- 
ny. e dreſs 
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dreſs to the queen, importing, that, bein 
juſlly alarmed by the many artifices, whict 

the emiſſaries of France had lately employ- 
ed, in order to raiſe jealouſies, and create 

mi ſunderſtandings between the allies ; and 

being apprehenſive, leſt ſuch malicious at- 

tempts, if they ſhould paſs unnoticed, might 
in time ſo far ſucceed, as to abate the ſpirit, 
and flacken the zeal of the allies; th 
moſt earne fly beſought her majeſty to uſe 
all poſſible endeavours to preſerve a good 
correſpondence among all the allies, and, in 

a particular manner, to maintain and cultj. 

yate a ſtrict friendſhip. with the States-Gene- 
ral; as alſo, to take all proper means, to 
excite the whole confederacy to make early 
and effectual preparations for opening the next 
campaign, and to exert their utmoſt vigour 

in the proſecution of the war againſt France. 

The Scottiſh parliament had lately ſent 
up an addreſs ro her majelty, proteſting a- 

gainſt any further progreſs in the treaty of 
union, till the act, by which they were de- 

clared aliens, ſhapld be finally repealed. In 
order to remove this obſtruction, the two 
houſes now concurred in repealing that act, 
as well as in taking off the ſeveral prohibi- 
tions and reſtrictions, which had been laid 
upon the trade between the two * 5 
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An account arriving about this time af 
the ſucceſs of the allies in Catalonia, .the 
queen communicated the good news in à 
peech to the parliament, expreſſing her 
hope, that they would enable her to im- 
prove the advantage, which her arms had ac- 
quired. The commons were ſo well pleaſed 
with the tidings, that they immediately 
granted two hundred and fifty - thouſand 
pounds for her majeſty's proportion of the 
expence in proſecuting the ſucceſſes already 

ained by Charles the third, for the recover- 
ing the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of 
Auſtria, On the fifteenth day of Novem- 
ber, the queen gave the royal aſſent to an 
act for exhibiting a bill to naturalize the 
princeſs Sophia, electreſs and dutcheſs dow- 
ager of Hanover, and the ifſue of her body. 
The Tories had always, when excluded 
from power, raiſed a violent clamour, that the 
church was expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger; but. never had they inſiſted upon 
that topic with more earneſtneſs, than during 
their preſent diſgrace. It was therefore re- 
5 Galyed, that an enquiry ſhould be made into 


the real foundation of this clamour, and the 

ſixth of December was appointed for the 
purpoſe. On that day the queen repaired 
to the houſe of peers, in order to hear the 
reaſonings on this important ſubject. he 


The debate was opened by the earl of 
Rocheſter, who ſaid, that he conſidered the 
neen's ſpeech in the beginning of the ſeſ. 
ag in the ſame light with the law paſſed. 
in the reign of Charles the ſecond, denounc- 
ing the penalties of high-treaſon againſt . 


thoſe, wo ſhould call the king a Papiſtl; 
for which reaſon he had always thought him 
of that perſuaſion ; and that, in his opini- 
on, the church was in danger from the a& 
of {ecurity in Scotland, the abſence of the 
ſucceſſor to the crown, and the practice of 
occaſional conformity. _ . 
_ He was anſwered by lord Hallifax, who 
obſerved, that the act of ſecurity in Scot- 
land was of a political nature, and had no 
concern with ecclefiaſtical affairs: that it 
Was paſſed only with a view to prevent an 
immediate war, which, in all probability, 
could not have been otherwiſe avoided ; 
but that, if, notwithſtanding this precautis 
on, a war ſhould ſtill happen between the 
two nations, he apprehended, neither the 
church nor ſtate of England would be ex- 
poſed to any great danger, as the experi- 
ence of former times had ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated, that the Engliſh were always more, 
than a match for the Scots: that, in 
any event, the act of ſecurity in Scotland. 
could not be ſuppoſed to threaten any 1 
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Jar danger to the church of England: that 
as to the danger arifing from the abſence 
of the ſucceſſor, it was a danger, at moſt, 
but of eight days ſtanding; for, he believ- 
ed, he might affirm, that, abour a fortnight 
ago, no body conſidered it as productive of 
that conſequence ; but that, let the danger 
be as great as it would, he hoped the pro- 
viſion, which had lately been made, would be 
found ſufficient effectually to prevent it, and at 
the fame time to ſilence the clamours that might 
be raiſed by ſeluſh and deirgning perſons : that, 
with regard to the dan ger of occaſional con- 
formity, the queſtion. had already been diſ- 
cuffed, and the houſe had given it as their 
opinion, that a bill to prevent it, inſlead of 
being advantageous, would, in reality, prove 
detrimental to the church : that Charles the 
ſecond was a Roman Catholic, at leaſt his 
brother had declared him ſuch immediately 
after his death : that his brother and ſucceſ- 
ſor was a known Papiſt, yet the church 
thought herſelf ſecure ; HP thoſe patriots 
who flood up in her defence, were lifcoun? 
tenanced and puniſhed : that when that 
ſucceſſor aſcended the throne, and the 
church was apparently in the moſt immi- 
nent danger by the bigh- commiſſion court, 
and otherwiſe, the nation was then indeed 
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generally alarmed ; but every 14 knew 
who were the perſons that ſat in that court, 


and entered deeply into the meaſures which 


were then adopted. This laſt reflection was 
levelled at Rocheſter, who was one of the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners in the reign of 
James the ſecond. 

Compton, biſhop of London, alledged, 
that the church was in danger from profane- 
neſs, irreligion, and the licentiouſneſs of 


the times; and from the pernicious tendency 
of ſeveral ſermons, which had been lately 


reached, and in which rebellion was coun- 
tenanced, and reſiſtance to the higher pow- 
ers encouraged. He alluded, particularly, 


to a ſermon preached before the lord- mayor 


by Mr. Hoadley, late biſhop of Wincheſter. 

To this, Burnet, of Saliſbury, replied, 
that the biſhop of London was the laſt man, 
who ought to complain of that ſermon; 


for, if the doctrine contained in it was not 


good, he did not know what defence his 
Prdikip could make for appearing in arms at 

Nottingham: that. in his opinion, the church 
would be always ſubje to profaneneſs and 

irreligion but, he was certain, they were not 
now ſo flagrant as they had uſually been: 

that the ſociety ſet up for reformation, in 
London, and other cities, had contributed 
conſiderably to the ſuppreſſion of vice: "ths 
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"the foctety for "propagating the” ' golpeF Hal 
done a 4505 deal towards inſtrudting men in 
: "religion, by giving great numbers of bdoks 
in pradtical divinity ; by ereQting libraries in 
 country-pariſhes ; by ſending, over man 
able divines to the foreign plantations, an 
founding ſchools to breed up children in the 
* Chriſtian knowledge : and that he could af- 
firm, from his own experience, t that, in the 
_Eourſe of the preceeding year, the ſum of 
"no leſs than twelve hundred pounds had 
been expended in books for thee purpoſes, 
all of it collected by voluntary, contribution ; 
though, he believed, very little had been 
given by thoſe, who appeared ſo wonderfully | 
zealous for the church, 
The archbiſhop of York declared, that he 
"apprehended danger from the increaſe of Diſ- 
ſenters; particularly from the many acade- 
mies they Had erected: and he therefore 
propoſed, that the judges ſhould be confult- 
ed with reſpe& to the laws, that were in 
force againſt ſuch ſeminaries, and by what 
means they might be ſuppreſſed. 
Lord Wharton ſubjoined as an addition 
to that propoſal, that the judges ſhould like- 
wiſe be conſulted about the means of ſuppreſ- 
ſing ſchools and feminaries held by non-ju- 
.rors ; in one of which the ſons of a noble lord 
ia that houſe had been educated. | 
Where 


— 


* 


i 
The archbiſhop replied, that he ſuppoſed 
he was the perſon whom his lordſhip' meant, 
and he therefore begged leave to explain that 
matter. He owned, that his ſons were taught 
by Mr. Ellis, a ſober, virtuous man, who had 
1 himſelf according to law, when 
they were ſent to the academy, but he affirm- 
ed, that, when he refuſed the oath of ab- 
juration, they were immediately withdrawn 
trom his inſtructionss. Ret by 
Lord Wharton reſumed his diſcourſe, and 
added, that he would go as far as any man in 
_ defending the church, if he really believed it 
to be in danger; but he ſaw not, for his own. 
part, how it could be ſaid to be in any ſuch 
condition : that. he had peruſed, indeed, 
A pamphlet, intitled, The memorial,” 
which profeſſed to demonſtrate this dreadful 
and alarming truth; but the only thing he 
could learn 1 it was, that the D o 
83“ the E of R —, 1 and 
E — of N —, t were out of place. 
What theſe B's, R's, and N's meant, he could 
not tell; perhaps they contained ſome charm 
for the ſecurity of the church: but if they 
meant ſome noble perſons, who were preſent in 
the houſe, he begged leave to obſerve, that he 
| Vor. XXXI. a N V 
7. The duke of Buckingham, + The earl of 
Rocheſter. + 2 The earl of Nottingham, /. 101 
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remembered ſome of them fat in the high- 
-  commitſhon court, and then made no com- 
Plaints of the church's danger: but now 


that. the nation bad a queen, who was her. 


ſelf a ſincere lover of the church, and en- 
deayoured to encourage the ſame principles 
in all her ſubjects, they mult be amuſed, for- 
Jooth, (for, ſurely they could not be alarmed) 
with a general — of the church's being 


clergy towards their biſhops. He was ſe- 
—— by Hough of Litchfield and Coven- 


0 - : * 


ſormity; adding, that the queen had, in a diſ- 


was ut, , Whether 
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ourſe wich him, declared herſelf of the 
me Opinion. 

Lord Somers recapitulated all the argu- 
ments, which had been advanced on both 
ſides of the queſtion, and delivered his own 
opinion, importing, that the nation was hap- 

y under a wiſe and juſt' adminiſtration 5 

ind that for men to raiſe groundleſs jealoy- 
ies at that zunRure, could mean nb lefs tha 00 

an intention to embroil the people at hom 
and defeat the glorious Lehen of che al 
lies abroad. 

The debate being finihed, the zen 

e church of Nee 
was ig danger! and was carried in the ne- 
gative, by ſixty one againſt thirty: then 
the houſe reſolved, that the church of En- 

land, as by law eſtabliſhed, which was re⸗ 
i 0 from the extremeſt danger by king 

William Me third of glorious memory, is 
now, ax (290 's bleſſing, under the happy 
reign of her majeſty, in a moſt ſafe an 
flouriſhing. condition; and that whoever 
goes abour to ſuggeſt or infinuate, that the 
church is in danger under her majeſty's ad- 
miniſtration, is an enemy ro the queen, the 
church, and the kin dom. 

Next day the commons approved of W 
determination, and agreed oth th the lords 
an addreſs to the queen, e 'thi 

Q 2 | their 
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Accor 


and publiſher of that libel. 


ſelves to the ſeventh day of January. | 


3 


their joint reſolution, and beſeeching her 
to take eſſęctnal meaſurcs for making it 


e and for puniſhing the authors and 


preaders of the ſeditious and ſcandalous re- 
ports of the church's. being in danger. The 
queen replied, that ſhe would readily com- 
ply with their requeſt, and was very well 


N powers to find them ſo forward. in aſſiſting 
Her to put a ſtop to thoſe groundleſs and ma- 


Jicious reports. e e 
Banks on the twentieth of Decem- 
ber, ſhe iſſued a preclamation notifying the 
reſolution of the two honſes, and offering 
a reward for 8 the author of the 


1 the church of England, and 
10 


r apprehending David Edwards, a profeſſ- 
ed Papiſt, charged upon oath as the printer, 


* 


xt day the queen came to the houſe f 
peers, and, among other bills, gave the 
royal aſſent to an act for naturalizing the 
princeſs Sophia, . elereſs and dutcheſs 


* 


dowager of Hanover, and the iſſue of her 
body. She then made a ſpeech to both 
bouſes applauding the unanimity of their 


— - 


1 and the good diſpoſition 17 
had ſhewn towards an union with Scotland. 
After this, the commons adjourned them: 


« * 


ww 
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At their next meeting,“ a. committee 5 = 
the houſe preſented the thanks of the com- 
mons to the duke of Marlborough, for his 
great ſervices Tae to her majeſty and 
the nation, and for his prudent negociations 
with her allies. To this compliment the 
duke xeplied, that he entertained the moſt 
grateful ſenſe of the diſlinguiſhed honour 
. him by thi  meaſſage, and that, while 
he bad the aniofattion to find his faithful en- 
deayours to ferve the queen and the king- 
dom, ſo favourably accepted by the houſe 
of commons, he ſhould. the leſs regard the 
reflections of private malice or envy. _ 
Such was the credit which this nobleman 
poſſeſſed with the nation, that, when he 
Ppropoſed a loan of five hundred thouſand 
onds to the emperor, upon a branch of 
is revenue in Sileſia, the money was imme- 
diately advanced by the merchants of Lon- 
don. The kingdom was bleſſed with plenty: 
the people were ſatisfied with the govern- 
ment, and eager for the proſecution of the 
war: the forces were well paid : the treaſury 
was punRual ; and, though great quantities of 
coin were exported fer the maintenance of the 
war, the paper-currency ſupplied the defi- 
Flency ſo well, that no murmurs were heard, 
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and the public credit flouriſhed more than in 
 < any former period. The Jacobites, indeed, 
attempted to ruin the credit of the paper- 
money ; but all their endeavours proved i in- 
effeQual, and redbunded N to . bene! 
mame and confuſion. 

All the funds being eſtabliſhed, one, in 
particular for two millions and a half, by 
way of annuities, for ninety-nine years, at 
fix and a half per cent; and all the bills 

having received the royal aſſent, the queen 
went to the houſe of peers on the nineteenth 
day of March, where having made a 
foeech to both houſes, expreſſing heracknows 
led ements for the unanimity and diſpatch, 
ahi which they had conducted the public 
buſineſs, and the zeal and affection they had 
ſhewn for her ſervice, ſhe prorogued the par- 
-Hament to'the en firſt Up 25 May fol- 
E 

The new convocation met at the ae 

time with the parliament. The biſhops be- 
baved with that decency and decorum, 
Which ſo well became their character: but 
the inferior clergy revived the divifions, 
which, had prevailed in the former convos 
cation, and ſeemed even to be tranſported 
with a more furious ſpirit” of rancour and 
animoſity, than had ever been obſerved on 
any other occalion, The — re. 
aw 
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drawn up a warm addreſs of thanks to the 


en for her affectionate | care of the 


church, the lower houſe refaſed to coucur 
nor would they sive any reaſon for their 
. difſent. 7 , 


They prepared another i in a very different | 


ſtrain, which was rejected by the archbiſhop. 
Piqued at this diſappointment, they agreed 
to ſeveral violent reſolutions, aſſerting, among 
other things, that it was their undoubted 


right to have what they offered, received 


by his grace and their lordſhips. In conſe- 
quence of this diſſenſion, the addreſs was 
| dropped, and a flop put to all farther commu- 
nication between the two houſes. 


Nevertheleſs the inferior clergy were not 
unanimous in theſe violent proceedings. 
The dean of Peterborough entered a proteſt. 


againſt the irregularities of the lower houſe; 


particularly, againſt the prolocutor's pro- 


roguing the houſe by their own authority; 
again their pretending to a power to put 


the prolocutor into the chair, before he was 


confirmed by the archbiſhop ; againſt their 


aſſuming a power to permit their members 


to abſent from the houſe, and to fubllitate 
proxies; againit their electing an aduaty in 
prejudice of the right of the archbiſhop; 
and againſt their late diſreſpeciful and undu- 
tiful! e to the atehbiliop! ora A o 
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And the public credit flouriſhed more than in 
ga gy former period. The Jacobites, indeed, 
attempted to ruin the credit of the paper- 
money; but all their endeavours proved i in- 
x effeQual, and redbunded uy” to er War 
mhame and confuſion. 
All the funds being eſtabliſhed, one, in 
particular for two millions aud a half, by 
way of annuities, for ninety- nine years, at 
I fix and a half per cent; and all the bills 
having received the royal aſſent, the queen - 
went to the houſe of peers on the nineteenth 
day of March, Where having made a 
ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſing her acknow- 
ledgements for the unanimity and diſpatch, 
ak which they had conducted the public 
buſineſs,” and ihe zeal and affection they had 
he /n for her ſervice, ſhe prorogued the par- 
liament to the Ker ti firſt bes aps May” fols 
= . . 
"8 The new convocation met at the FRA 
time with the parliament. The biſhops be- 
I  Hhaved with that decency and decorum, 
which ſo well became their character: but 
the inferior clergy revived the divifions; 
Which, had prevailed in the former eonvo- 
cation, and ſeemed even to be tranſported 
with a more furious ſpirit of rancour and 
animoſity, than had ever been obſerved on 
any other occaſion, The — woo. 
awn 
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5 drawn up a warm addreſs of thanks to the 


queen for her affectionate care of the 


% 


diſſent. Fs [TO Thy 
They prepared another in a very different 

ſtrain, which was rejected by the archbiſhop. 
Piqued at this diſappointment, they agreed 
to ſeveral violent reſolutions, aſſerting, among 
other things, that it was their undoubted 


church, the lower houſe refuſed to coucur ; 
nor would they give any reaſon for their 


Fight to have what they offered; received 


by his grace and their lordſhips. In conſe- 
quence of this diſſenſion, the addreſs was 
dropped, and a ſtop put to all farther commu- 


nication between the two houſes. 
Nevertheleſs the inferior clergy were not 


unanimous in theſe violent proceedings. 
The dean of Peterborough entered a proteſt. 
againſt the rrregularities of the lower houſe; 
particularly, againſt the prolocutor's pro- 
roguing the houſe by their own authority; 


againft their pretending to a power to put 
the prolocator into the chair, before he was 
confirmed by the archbiſhop ; againit their 


aſſuming a power to permit their members 


to abſent from the houſe, and to ſubſtitute 
proxies'; againſt their electing an aduaty in 
prejudice of the right of the archbiſhop; 


and againſt their late diſreſpeclful and undu- 


tiful carriage to the archbiſhop and prels i e 
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ins reijecting their addreſs to her majeſty, 
without deigning to affign any reaſon, This 


was ſigned hy about fifty members; and the 
whole houſe conſiſted but of one hundred 
and forty-five members. Several had de- 
clared themſelves neuters; ſo that almoſt 


one half of the houſe broke off from the reſt, 
and refuſed any longer to concur in their 


meaſures. 


The queen, being informed of the fac- 


ious conduct of the inferior clergy, reſolved 
o interpoſe her gr A She wrote a let- 


ter to the archbiſhop, informing him, that ſhe 
was ſorry to hear, that the differences in the 
<onvocation were ſtill kept alive, and even ra- 


ther encreaſed than abated: that this gave her 


the greater ſurprize, as it had always been her 
conſtant care to preſerve the conſtitution of 


the church of England, as by law eftabliſhed, 


and diſcountenance all diviſions and innova- 


tions whatſoever : that ſhe was determined 
10 maintain her ſupremacy, and the due ſub- 
_ ordination of preſbyters to biſhops, as eſſen - 
tial parts of the conſtitution of the church: 


that ſhe expected that he and his ſuffragans 


Would act conformably to her reſolution ;_ 


in which caſe they might, be aſſured. of her 
favour and protection: that neither of them 


ſhould be wanting to any of the clergy, while 


they were true to the conſtitutſon, dutiful 
* wo | - 
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to ber ay of their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, and 
perſevered in fach a temper as became all, 
eſpecially thoſe, who were in holy orders: 

and ſhe required him to impart this declara- 
tion to the biſhops and clergy, and pro- 
rogue the convocation to ſuch time as ſhould 
7 moſt convenient. 


hen the archbiſhop communicated this 


: letter t to the lower houſe, the members were. 
firuck with the utmoſt amazement. They 


imagined, that the queen was their firm 


friend, and that ſhe would continue to ſhew 


them the ſame fayour and rotection, Which 
ſhe had afforded to their brethren in the laſt 
convocation,, But they were miſtaken in 
in their conjecture. The queen was now 


directed by other and wiſer counſellors, than 
the had formerly enjoyed, and, inſtead of 
encoura ng, ſhe was inclined 1 extinguiſh 


Aþs 0 clergy, however, had not im- 
ed the ſ Ge 1aritable diſpoſition. They 

e erer fill to keep thoſe diffe- 

TY, alive; and, rather than lay afide their 
abſy rd p prejudices, were reſolved to violate 
their duty to their ſovereign. They there- 
fore refuſed to comply with the prorogation, 


aud contipued to fit 1 in defiance” of her Way 


jeſty I pleaſure, | db, 
4 S ICED 3 014313 tl we bh 2 ed 
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3 feuds and animoſities among her ſubjects. | 
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Such was the loyalty of theſe men. pho 
affected to entertain ſuch a ſacred regard for 


for the character of princes, and ſuch a high 


opinion of their ſupreme avthority. Such 


| top was the conſiſtency of thoſe, who had 


formerly, of their own accord, without com- 
- pulfion, and though required by no law, 


offered to ſubmit their diſputes to her ma- 


jeſty, when they thought ſhe was diſpoſed to, 
your their cauie ; and who, now that the 

found ſhe was of another iT refuſed. to 

comply with her royal injunction, which 


they were bound to obey, and which they = 
_ could. not violate, without infrioging the 


13 of the land. 
„But the attention of the bali was now 


| converted to an object of 1ninitely greater 


n equence, namely, a treaty for. eftabliſh- 
an union ee the two kingdoms 0 
ene and. ee This conjunction 
ad ever bee conſidered as ſo eſlential 175 

the intereſt « Great ritaig, that many a 


bad always. indeed, in the Wh 
. be of, Which, 1 gy it pay 
not. be improper, by way. of introduQion, 
By take a general review, __ 
Henry the eighth, deßrous of tiegbs 
th e whole iſland. 8 the dominion 0 
un fovereign, offered his daoghter, Mary, 


tops ad een made to elfect it; ro 
a- 


o * 
„ * 


* , * 
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t James. the fifth of Scotland, and, in 
order to prevent the difficulties that might 
ariſe, about the ſucceſſion, after his death, 
promiſed, immediately upon the conclufion. 
of the marriage, to inveſt king James with 
he title of duke of Vork, and to declare 
him lord-lieutenant, or deputy- governor of 
_— 
James, of himſelf, was ſufficiently dif- 
poſed to accept of an offer, which was ſo 
advantageous 3 but the French faction, and 
the Popiſh clergy, who equally dreaded the 
effects of ſuch a conjunction, found means 
to perſuade him to reject the propoſal. 
This refuſal engaged the Scots, though a- 
1 h, in a war with the 
Engliſh, and occaſioned the battle of Sol- 
way-moſs, near Carliſſe; where James, be - 
Ing baſely deſerted by his nobility, was to- 
tally defeated ; an event, which affected 
him in ſo ſenſible a manner, that he ſoon 
after died of prief and vexation. OT. 
Edward the ſixth, purſuing the ſame plan, 
propoſed a marriage between ' himſelf, and 
Fu) * Mary of Scotland; a match, Which, 
during the reign of Henry the eighth, had 
been actually ſettled in the Scottiſh parha- 


ment: but the ſame parties, which had de- 
feated the former project, were now able to 
diſappoint the preſent ; an W | 
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cited a new war. between, the two -nations, 
Wich ended in the defeat of the Scots at 
Pinky, near Muſſelburgh. 

The Engliſh, however, made no ungene 
. rous uſe of their victory. Notwithſtanding 
the advantage they had gained, they folemn- 
1y Ailelsimed all thoughts of intending a 
conquelt of Scotland, or of overturning the | 
conſtitution of that kingdom. On the con- f 
trary, the duke of Somerſet, the king's un- 52 
cle, as protector of England, publiſhed. a 
declaration, inviting the Scots to agree to a 

triendly and amicable union. 
« We overcome ja war,” ſaid that NY 
ration, and yet we offer peace: we 
win ſtrong holds, and threaten no ſub - 
jection: we ſeize your land, and we of- 
| 7" fer you your, own. What more can we 
| offer than an intercourſe of merchan- 
| „ dizes, an interchange of marriages, and 
the abrogation of all laws, that prohibit 
commerce, or might be an impediment 
to our mutual amity ? We are willing not 
3 only to renounce the authority, name, 
. title, right, or claim of conqueror ; but 
to ſubmit to that, which is a diſgrace even 
s <0 the vanquiſhed themſelves: we are 
| content to aboliſh the name of our nation, 
5 and to aſſume the common appellation 'of 
i' os Britons ; ; and ls we do, that nothing a7 
43 eee may ; 


* 


* 


* may be left uneffered by us, nothing un- 
t refuſed by you, which may render your 

t obſtinacy inexcuſable. Has this the leaſt 
* appearance of conqueſt? We ſeek not to 
„ diſinherit your queen, but to make her 


& heirs-inheritors Iikewiſe of the kingdom 
% of England. We mean not to deprive 
« you of your laws and cuſtoms; we only 


«« defire to forget all ancient feuds and ani- 
<< moſities, and to live with you for the fu- 
* ture, like kinſmen and brethren,” _ 
This was certainly a moſt generous pro- 
oſal, eſpecially from a conqueror; and it 
is ſurely ſurprizing, that it could be reject- 
ed, as it actually was. It muſt be acknow- 


ledpged, however, that, notwithſtanding its 


Inviting appearance it was much leſs advanta- 
geous than the offer made by Henry. By the 
former, the royal family of Scotland would 
8 have ſat on the throne of England : 


y the latter, that family would have been 


entirely'extinguiſhed, and would have been 
ſwallowed up in the family of Tudor. *» 


- James the firſt, ſoon after his acceſſion to 


the Engliſh throne, recommended it to the 


parliament of England, to endeavour, if 
Es to effect an union between the two 


kingdoms ; „ that, as they were made one 


sin head, ſo among themſelves they might 


de inſeparably united, and all memory of 


i} 
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"np former animoſities buried in oblivion.” 


The motion ſeemed ar” firſt to be fo well 


Teliſhed by the natives of both kingdoms, 


that the parliaments of each appointed their 


_ reſpeQtive commiſſioners; * Engliſh forty= 
four, the Scots thirty. 
"Theſe met accordingly at Weſtminſter, 


and agreed to certain articles, importing, 


among other things, that all hoſtile laws 
| between the two nations ſhould be aboliſh- 


ed : that a free communication of trade and 


commerce ſhould be permitted; and that 
| A power ſhould be reſerved to his majeſty 
. to prefer men to offices and honours in either 
kingdom. The king renewed his inſtances 
to the Engliſh parliament, and 8 =__ 
to proſecute and finally accompliſh the g 

Work of effeRing an union: b 

þ articles agreed on by the commiffioners, 


ut, of al = | 


none were enacted, but that for avoliſnng 


| the hoſtile laws. 


Charles the firſt was, tends the whole 


... courſe of his reign, too much embroiled 
With the ſubjects of both kingdoms, to er- 
.tertain any hopes of uniting them with 
each other. The long parliament of Eng- 
land reſumed the ſcheme of effecting an 
union with Scotland; but, before they could 
1 bring i it to any maturity, they were turned 
| out of doors by rags * Crom- 


well 
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well himſelf made ſome regulations relatin 
to Scotland; but nothing that had the leaf 
1 rance of an union. 5 
Charles the ſecond made a new attempt 
towards accompliſhing that important pro- 
ject, but no better ſucceſs attended his en- 
deavours, than what had accompanied thoſe 


of his 2 James the ſecond was 


ſo much engaged with his favourite deſign 


of reſtoring: Popery, that he had no time 


to ſpare upon any other bufineſs. William 


recommended an union of the ifland to the 


conſideration of the two' houſes of parlia- 
ment; and the lords paſſed a bill authori- 
fing his majeſty-to name commiſſioners for 
treating on the ſubject: but the commons 
refuſing to give their concurrence, the bill 
Was loſt, — the ſcheme miſcarriec. 


Thus was this great and important work 


of effecting an union between the two king- 
doms reſerved for the reign of her preſent 
majeſty; and the queen f 


_ commiſſioners * on both ſides, they met at 


25 The English commiffoners were, Thomas, lord 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; William Cowper, lord- 


© Keeper of the great - ſeal; John, lord archbiſhop of 


'York 4 
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en having lately, in 
conſequence of the power, which had been 
granted her by parliament, appointed the 


the 
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the council chamber of the Cockpit rieav 
Whitehall, on tlie ſixteenth day of April. 
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York ; Sidney, lord Godolphin, lord. high · treaſvrer of 
England; Thomas, earl of Pembroke, and Montgo- 
mery, preſident of the council; John, duke of New 
caſtle, keeper of the privy-ſeal ; William, duke of 
Devonſhire, ſteward of the honſhold ; Charles, duke 
of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe ; Charles, duke of 
Bolton; Charles, ea of Sunderland; Evelyn, earl 


' of Kingſton ; Charles, earl of Carliſle; Edward, earl 
of Orford ; Charles, viſcount Townſend ; Thomas, 


lord Wharton ; Ralph, lord Grey ; John, lord Pow- 


let; John, lord Somers; Charles, lord Hallifax ; 


William Cavendiſh, marquis of Hartington; John 


Manners, marquis of Granby ; Sir Charles Hedges, 


and Robert Harley, principal ſecretaries of ſtate; John 


Smith; Henry Boyle, chancellor of the Exchequer 
Sir John Holt, chief juſtice of the Queen's-bench 3 


Sir Thomas Trevor, chief-juſtice of the Common- 
pleas ; Sir Edward Northey, attorney-general; Sir 
Simon Harcourt, ſollicitor general; Sir John Cook, 
advocate general, and Stephen Waller, doctor of laws. 

The Scotch commiſſioners were, James, earl of 
Seafield, lord- chancellor of Scotland; James, duke of 
Queenſberry, lord-privy-ſeal ;z John, earl of Mar, and 


Hugh, earl of Loudon, principal ſecretaries of ſtate ; 


ohn, eatl of Sutherland; Johg, earl of Morton 3 
avid, earl of Wemys ; David, earl of Leven; os 
ear] of Stair 3 Archibald, earl of Roſeberry; David, 
earl of Glaſgow ; lord Archibald Campbell ; Thomas, 
viſcount Duplin; lord William Roſs ; Sir Hugh Dal- 


rymple, preſident of the ſeſſion; Adam Cockburn, of | 
Ormiſtoun, Jord juſtice-clerk ; Sir Robert Gy * 


4 
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Their commiſſions being opened and read 
by the reſpeQtive ſecretaries, and introduc- 
tory ſpeeches delivered by the lord-keeper 
of England and the lord- chancellor of Scot- 
land, they agreed to certain preliminary 
articles, importing, that all the e 
mould be made in writing, and every point, 
When agreed, reduced into writing: that 
no points ſhould be obligatory, till all mat- 
ters ſhould be adjuſted in ſuch a manner as 
would be proper to be laid before the queen 
and the two parliaments for their approbati- 
on: that a committee ſhould be appointed, 
from each commiſſion, to reviſe the minutes 
which might paſs, before they ſhould be in- 
Jerted in the books by the reſpeQive ſecreta- 
Ties ; and that all the proceedings during 
che treaty ſhould be kept ſecret, © 
The Scots were inclined to a fœderal uni- 
on, like that of the United- Provinces, or 
tf j R 3 | the 


of Arniſtoun, and Robert Stewart, of Tillicultrie, 
Jords of ſeſſion; Mr. Francis Montgomery, one of the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury ; Sir David Dalrymple, 
one of her majeſty's ſolicitors ; Sir Alexander Ogilvie, 
receiver- general; Sir Patrick Johnſton, provoſt of 
Edinburgh; Sir James Smollet, of Bonhill : George 
Lockart, of Carnwath ; William Morriſon, of Preſ- 
tongrange; Alexander Grant; William Seton, of 
Pitmidden ; John Clark, of Pennycook ; Hugh Mont- 
gamery, Daniel Stuart, and Yaniel Campbell, 
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 - the Cantons of Switzerland: but the Eng- 
liſh were bent upon an incorporating union, 
fo that no Scottiſn parliament ſhould ever 
have power to repeal the articles of this 
treaty The lord- keeper propoſed, that the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
ſhould be for ever united into one nation, 
by the name of Great Britain: that it ſhould 
be repreſented by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment: and that the ſucceſſion to this mo- 
narchy, in failure of heirs of her majeſty's 
body, ſhould be ſubje& to the limitations 
mentioned in the act of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, paſſed in the reign of king William. 
intitled, An act for the further limitation of 
the crown, and the better ſecuring the liber- 
ties of the ſubject. ) 
After a ſhort adjournment the commiſſi- 
oners re- aſſembled, and the lord chancellor 
of Scotland propoſed, that the ſucceflion to 
the crown of Scotland ſhould be ſettled up- 
on the ſame perſons mentioned in the act of 
king William's reign : that the ſubjects of 
Scotland ſhould for ever enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of natives in England, and 
the dominions thereunto. belonging; and 
that the ſubjects of England ſhould enjoy 
the ſame rights and privileges in Scotland: 
that there ſhould be a free' communication 
and intercourſe of trade and navigation be- 
| | tween 
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_ thereunto belonging, under ſuch regulati- 
ons, as, in the progreſs of this treaty, ſhould 
be. found for the advantage of both king- 
doms : and that all laws and ſtatutes in ei- 
ther kingdom, contrary to the terms of this 
union, ſhould be repealed. 5 5 


It ſhould ſeem, however, that the Scot- 
tiſh commiſſioners made theſe propoſals with- 


ont any hope of their being admitted, and 


merely with a view to ſatisfy the populace of 


their own nation, who were generally averſe 


to an incorporating union, particularly to 


that article, by which they were to loſe their 


fioners refuſed. to agree to them, and declar- 
_ ed their conviction, that nothing but an entire 
union would ſettle a firm and laſting friend- 
ſhip between the two kingdoms, 4 other 
2 in the treaty with the moſt per- 
ſect unanimity and concord. 

They were twice viſited by the queen, 
who exhorted them to forward the articles 
of a treaty, that would prove ſo advantageous 
to both kingdoms. At length they were 
finithed, ſigned, and ſealed on the twenty- 
ſecond of July, and next day preſented to 
the queen at the palace of St. James's, 12 


the lord-keeper in the name of the Engli 


com- 


tween the two kingdoms, and plantations | 


3 : for when the Engliſh commiſ- 


2cquieſced in this anſwer, and both fides 


\ 
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; commiſſioners, and by the lord: chancellor of 
Scotland in the name of the commiſſioners BE 
for that kingdom; both of whom made a 
ſhort oration on the ſubject, to which her 

majeſty returned a moſt gracious auſwer. 

That ſame day ſhe iſſued an order in council, 
that whoever ſhould be concerned in any ſe- 
ditious diſcourſe or libel, or-in laying wagers 
relating to the union, ſhould be proſecuted” 
for ſuch offences, according to ny atmet | 

| vigour of law. 

This celebrated treaty Jingorted;- that we 
ſucceſſion to the united kingdom of Great- 
Britain ſhould, upon the death of her ma- 
Jeſty, and failing heirs of her body, be 
'veſted in the princeſs Sophia, and her heirs, 
according to the acts realy paſſed in the 

1 of England: that the united 

ingdom ſhould 5 repreſented by one and 
the ſame parliament: that all the ſubjects ot 
Great Britain ſhould enjoy a communication 
of rights, privileges, and advantages: 

that they ſhould have the ſame allowances, 

encouragements, and drawbacks; and dies 
under the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, 
and regulations, with reſpect to commerce 

and cuſtoms : that Scotland ſhould not be 
charged with the temporary duties on ſome | 
commodities : that the ſam of three hun- 
dred, un thouſand, and eighty- 
five 


ccc 
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five pounds ten ſhillings ſhould be granted 

£6 the Scots, as an equivalent for ſuch part 

of the cuſtoms and exciſe charged upon that 


kingdom in conſequence of the union, as 


ſhould; be applicable to the payment 


of the debts of England, according 


to the proportion which the cuſtoms and ex- 
ciſe of Scotland bore to thoſe of England: 


that, as the revenue of Scotland might en- 
creaſe, a further equivalent ſhould be allow- 


ed for ſuch proportion of the ſaid encreaſe 
as ſhould be applicable to the payment of the 


debts of England: that the tum to be paid 


at preſent, as well as the monies ariling. 
from the future equivalents, ſhould be em- 
ployed in reducing the coin of Scotland to 
the ſtandard and value of the Engliih coin; 


in paying off the capital ſtock and intereſt 


due to the proprietors: of the African com- 


pany, which ſhould be immediately ditlolv« 


ed; in diſcharging all the public debts of 


the kingdom of Scotland ; and in promot- 
ing and encouraging manufactures and fiſh= 
eries, under the direction of commillioners 
to be appointed by her majeſty, and accoun- 
table to the - parliament ot Great. Britain: 


that the laws concerning public right, poli- 
cy, and eivil government, ſhould be the 
fame throughout the whole united kingdom; 


* 


but that no alteration ſhould be made ia 
1 laws 
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laws which concerned private right, except 
for evident utility of the ſubjetts within Scot - 
land: that the court of ſeſſion, and all other 
courts of judicature in Scotland, ſhould re- 
main as then conſtituted by the laws of that 
kingdom, with the ſame authority and pri- 
vileges as before the union; ſubjet, how- 
ever, to ſuch regulations as ſhould be made 
by the parliament of Great - Britain: that all 
heritable offices, ſuperiorities, heritable ju- 
riſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdictions 
for life, ſhonld be reſerved to the owners, 
as rights of property, in the ſame manner 
as then enjoyed by the laws of Scotland: 
that the rights and privileges of the royal 
boroughs in Scotland, ſhould remain entire 
after the union: that Scotland ſhould be re- 
Preſented in the parliament of Great - Bri- 
tain, by ſixteen peers and forty-five com- 
moners, to be elected in ſuch a manner as 
mould be ſettled by the preſent parliament 
of Scotland: that all the peers of Scotland, 
and the ſueceſſors to their honours and dig- 
- nities, ſhould, from and after the union, be 
Peers of Great Britain, and ſhould have 
frank and precedency next and immedi- 
ately after the Engliſh - peers of the like 
orders and degrees, at the time of the uni- 
on; and before all the peers of Great Bri- 
tain of the like orders and degrees, who 


3 A* 0 
might b be pans after the union : that they 
mould be tried as peers of Great-Britain, 
and enjoy all the privilege of peers, as fully 
as enjoyed by the peers of En — except 
the right and privilege of in the 
houſe of lords, and the privileges ee 
ing thereon, and particularly the right of 
fitting on the trials of - peers : that the 
crown, ſceptre, and ſword of late, the re- 
cords of parliament, and all other records, 
rolls, and regiſters whatfoever, ſhould re- 
main as they were, within that part of the 
united kingdom called Scotland: and that 
all laws and ſtatutes in either kingdom, ſo 
ſar as they might be inconſiſtent with the 
terms of theſe articles, ſhould ceaſe, and be 
declared void by the reſpective parliaments 
of the two kingdoms. Such was the ſub- 
tance of that famous treaty, which ' was 
ſoon after concluded, and which happily 


vnited the different parts of tes illand un- 


r. the ſame monarchy. 
During theſe tranfadtions in | Great-Bri- 
tain, the allies on the continent were re- 
markably ſucceſsful. The French king had 
determined to exert his utmoſt efforts in the 
courſe of this campaign; and, indeed, at 
the beginning of it his armies were very 
formidable. He hoped. that, by the re- 
duction of Turin and Barcelona, 4 ſhould 
put 
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put an end to the war in Italy and Catalonia. 
He knew, that his forces on the Rhine were 

ſuperior to any body of troops, which the 
prince of Baden could aſſemble; and he re- 

ſolved: to reinforce his army in Flanders, ſo 
as to be in a condition to act offenſively 
| againſt the duke of Marlborough, © 


That nobleman repaired to Holland in the 
latter end of April; and had ſeveral confe- 
rences with the States general. On the 
twenty-firſt day of May he aſſembled the 
army between Borchloen and Groes-Waren; 
and found it amounted to ſeventy- four bat. 
tallions ot foot, and one hundred and twen- 
ty · three ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
provided with an hundred pieces of cannon, 
twenty hawbitzers, and forty- two pontoons. 
The court of France, underſtanding that 
the confederates were not yet joined by the 
Daniſn and Pruſſian troops, ſent orders to 
the: elector of Bavaria and the mareſchal 
Villeroy to attack them before they could be 
ſtrengthened by theſe reinforcements. In 
conſequence of this order, they paſſed the 
Deule on the nineteenth day of May, and 
encamped at Tirlemont behind the Gheet, be- 
ing conſiderably ſuperior to the allies in num- 
ber. There they were joined by the horſe of 
the army, commanded by Mareſchal de 
bla eee eee Mi 
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een r eh 
5 OY in, a took poſt between mee 
ud judeigne. 
Elated with this acceſſion of ſtrength, 
they had already, in imagination, obtained a 
Victory, and were only afraid, leſt the duke of 
Marlborough ſhould decline an en agement. 
Their fears, however, were entirely ground- 
leſs.” The duke, on his part, was no leſs 
eager for a battle ; he was even apprehen- 
* five, that the enemy would oblige him to at- 
tack them in their intrenchments, as they 
had always done in the former campaigns : 
and his apprehenfions in the end, appeared 
to be better founded. 

On Whitſunday, in the mornin Lhe advanced 
With his army in eight columns towards the 
village of Ramillies, being by this time 
joined by the Danes : and here he was ſur- 
prized with the agreeable news, that the ene- 
my were in march to give him battle. No 
, ſooner, however, did they perceive the ap- 

proach of the confederate army, than their 
ardour began to cbol; and, conſcious of 
what they had ſuffered on former occaſions, 
reſolved to avail themſelves of every 
advantage, which the nature of the ground 
afforded. 105 

They accordingly took poſſeſſion of a 
long camp, their right extending to the 
tomb of Hautemont on the ſide of the Me- 
Vor. XXXI. 8 3 


enemy. it added freſh ſpirits to the confede- 
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| haigne ; their left to Anderkirk,,; while: * 
5 i number of battalions were poſted i in 


ſſux and Nane which; laſt was near 
their centre. If this precaution {ſecured the 


rate forces; as it was, generally, conſidered 
as an indication, of fear. UE, it rendered the 
attack more difficult and dangerous, it 
mage, at the fame m due aſlailaggs mare 
reſolute. 

The allied. army was drawn up in order of 
battle, with the right wing near Foltz on 
the brook of Vauſe, and the left by the vil- 
lage of Franquenies, which the enemy had 


1 he duke ordered lieutenant- 


general Schultz, with twelve battalions, twen- 
ty pieces of cannon, ard ſome hawbitzers, 
to begin the action, by aſſaulting the village 
of Ramillies, which Was ſtrongly fortified 
with artillery. At the ſame time, veldt- 
mareſchal Overkirk, on the left, gommand- 
ed colonel Wermuller, with four battalions, 
and two. pieces of cannon, to diſlodge the 
enemy's anfantry, poſted among the , hedges 
of Franquenies. Both theſe attempts were 


courageouſly | made, aud. ſucceſzfully e 


__ cated. 

The Dutch and Daniſh horſe - of the left 
wing charged with great valour and intre- 
A i 9 # —_— recoived, by the 
eg © krpopy 
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udops of the Pronch king's bbekold, that 


they began to All into confuſion; when the 
duke of Marlborough ordered them to be 


ſupported with the body of reſerve, and 


twenty ſquadrons drawn from © the right 


wing, where a moraſs prevented them from 


engaging the enemy, In the mean time, he 


in perſon, rallied ſome of the broken ſqua- | 
drons, in order to renew the charge, and 


here he was expoſed ro the moſt imminent 
danger. Having the misfortune, while he 


was leaping a ditch, to fall from his horſe, 
he was inſtantly ſurrounded: by the enemy; 
and muſt either have been killed or taken 


2 * 


mounted his horſe, the head of colonel Brien- 
field, his gentleman of the horte, was cars 


ried off by a cannon- ball, as he held the 


duke's ftirrup. The reintorerment, Which 


the Juke had ordered, had little occaſion 0 
diſplay their bravery, Before their arrival, 
the Dutch and Danes bad returned to the 
charge, and the beſt part of the French 


muſquetaires were cut in pieces * | © 


All rhe forces poſted in Ramillies; were 
either killed or taken Ths reſt of the ene- 


my's infantry began to retreat in tolerahle 
order, under cover of the cavalry on their left 
wing, which formed themſelves in three 


8 2 lines 
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pom, had not a body of infantry come 
eaſonably to his aſſiſtance. While he re- 
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', 208. The Hon ef EneLav: 
lines between Oſſun and Anderkirk ; but the 
Engliſh horſe, having found means to croſs 
a xivulet, which divided them from the ene · 
We attacked them witk ſuch impetuoſity, 
| t 


all the enemy's 


ards, ſeveral pairs of a ee * ha 


We 


they abandoned their foot, which were 


| N ſlaughtered in the valley of Ander- 


ik. They now gave way on all fides. 
The horſe fled three. different ways 3 ; but 


Were ſoclofely. purſued, that moſt of chem 
were killed or taken priſoners. | 


The elector of Bavaria and the ma» | 


reſchal de Villeroy eſcaped with the 


utmoſt difficulty. Several waggons of the 
enemy's. vanguard falling down in à nar- 


row paſs, obſtructed the way in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the bagg age and artillery od not. 


proceed; nor could their troops defile 2 
good. order. The victorions horſe 


ceiving this accident, purſued them ſo | 


ly, that great 10 threw down 25 


arms, and ſurrendered themſelves riſoners. 
. The purſuit was. continued chrough Ju 


udoigne,. 
till two in the morning, .five leagues, from 


the field of batzle, and e two. of Lou- 
In a word, never was D 4 more 

— 1 — victor The , confederates took, 

8 and artillery, about 

one hundred and twenty colours and ſtand- 


wal | 
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nenen NY ooh if 
dred offers fix thonſand private: {foldicrs?; - 
and abobt eight thouſand were left dead up- 
e ince Maximilian, and'the prince 
of Monbaſon were killed : the major generals 
Nalavicini and Mezieres were taken, together 
with the marq aiſſes de Bur, de Nenäànt, and 
de la Baume} fon of the mareſchal de Tal - 
lard, monſieur de Montmorenty; nephew 
to the duke ef Luremburg; and many other 
perſons of diſtinckion. The loſs of the eon - 
federates did not exceed three thouſand. 
men; inctading prince Bewis of Heſſe, and 
Mr. Bentigck, who were flainl in the uction- 
After this difcomfitare of the French ar- 
y, the allies met with nb further interrup- 
ic in their conqueſts; -They made them 
ſelves maſters of Louvaine;!'Mechtin, Bruſ- 
ſels, Aritwerp;' Ghent, and Broges. H Oſtend, 
though" ſecared/ by a ſtrong garriſon, was 
ſarrendered aftet u ſiege of ten days. Me- 
nin, reckoned the moſt finiſhedii fortifcation 
in Europe, and defended by garriſon of 
ſix thouſand men, met with the ſame fate. 
The garriſon of Dendermonde ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war; and Aeth ſub- 
mitted on | ſame terms, 129% ail) M190 34. 
The French troops were ruined and fliſ-! 
pirited. Paris! was overwhelmed with the 
utmoſt conſternation. Lewis :affeQed to bear 
kis «misfortunes with calmneſs and: contpo- 
e | 8 3 c | Jure.; 


810 The Hilem of Encrand, 
ure : but the: confirgint had ſuch ah effect 
thonght lit negeſſiry to preſcribe; frequent 

bleeding, in arder to ptevent more fatal con · 
ſequeneas. : At his court nd mention was 
made of military tranſuctions : all was ſo- 
lem, ſtlent and reſewed ; avi ſo much care 
was taken to oonceal the national diſgrace, 


' , that: the: dutchely dewager ef Orleans was 


__ favourable in the iſſue as it Was 


obliged ta write to her aunt, che electreſs of 
Hanover, in order to learn the public news. 
Had the campaign in Catalenis been as 
proſperous 


in the beginning. the French king might, ä 


in ſome meaſure; have conſaled himſelf 
his misfortunes in the Netherlands, On che 
ſixth day of April king Pbilip, at the hes 
of @ numerous army, undertook the ſie 4 
of Barcelona, where king Charles reſi id. 
whilſt the count de - Thoulenſe blocks it 


tants, encouraged by the preſence of king 

Charles, defended the town: with great bra- 
very; and the garriſon was reinforced, with 
ſlome troops ſrom Gironne and other places. 

At length the ſort of Montzuic being taken. 
tze place was ſo hard preſſed, that Charles 
ran the utmaſt tiſk of falling into. the hands 
of the enemy; ſor the entl of Peterbo- 
rough, who had come from Valencia with 

" „ 


| two . 


. 
1 


MS nn 


| Tg his departure, king Philip. raiſe 
1 


ee. Auw r 
r and men, found it Prat, 
r the city. bd en b i kept his Z 
upon the hills, wit lung courage 
*. and alarmed the be rs wich 
; af; iſhes. 
|At lab Sir John Leake ſet, Gi om Lit. 
* 
| 8} 0 came 10 to 
gelons. The French admiral prays ſooner 
informed of his approach, than he baftily 
welghtd.anchor, hauled out of the harbour, 
and:returned. to Toulon. In three Rn: af. 


ſiege, and retired with precipitation Bona 
ing behind him his baggage, with © Ack 
and worn 
„On the fide of Portugal the caſe was 
quite. teverſed. The allies were ſo much 
ſaperior to the enemy in thoſe quarters, 
that they, met at firſt with no interruption in 
their conquelts, and the earl of Galway, 
with an army of twenty thouſand. men, in- 
nelled the town of Alcantara; and in three 
days the garriſon, Tant of four thou- 
ſand wen, ſurtendered themſelves priſoners 
funf, He next advanced to Placentia, 
: ”= - penetrated as far as the bridge of Alma, 
but the Tech zeſe; anxious for their 
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840 The Hiſtory of EncLano. 
fure 3 but the: confirdint had ſuch an effect 
| thovight lit negeſſüry to preſcribe; frequent 
bleeding, ãn arder to ptevent more fatal con · 
ſequeness, : t his coutt nd mention was 
made of military tranſdctions : all was ſo- 
(leu, ſtleat and reſerned g avd ſe much care 
| | | was| taken  40-Qonceal ithe-national diſgrace, 
| 


that the -dutcheſy dowager of Orleans was 
obliged ta write to her aunt, the'cleftreſs of 
Hanover, in order to learn the public new. 
Flad the . hum Catalenis been as 
favourable in the iſſue as it Was proſperous 
nin tlie beginning, the French king might, 
in ſome meaſure, have conſaled hindelf for 
5 his misfortunes in the Netherlands, On the 
| fich day of April kiog Philip,-at/the head 
| 
| 
| 


of a numerous army, undertook the ſiege 
of Barcelona, where king Charles reſided, 
whilſt the count de Thouleuſe blocked it 
up with a ſtrong ſquadron. The inhabi- 
tants, encouraged by the preſence of king 
Charles, defended the town: with great bra- 
very; and the garriſon was reinforced, with 
ſome troops ſrom Gironne and other places. 
Il At length the fort of Montjuic being taken, 
— the place was ſo -bard preſſed, that Charles 
l ran the utmaſt tiſk of falling into the hands 
of the enemy; for the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, who had come from Valencia wih 
Sail 8 


wo. 
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des thouſand men, found it impoſlible to 


enter the 2 3 1 kept his 
| „with furprifing.courape 
won Aker alarmed the beſieger 1 
frequent; Rirmiſnes. 
At laſt; Sir John Leaks 40 7 Lic. 
bon with thirty ſhips of the line; and on 
the eighth; day of May came in fight of Ba- 
gelons. The French admiral was no ſooner 
informed of his approach, than he baftily 
weights, anchor, 9 of the harbour, 
and:neturned. to Toulon. ne ae af. 
ter his departure, king Philip ra 
be and retired with precipitation, leave 
ing _ bis baggage, with the lick 


and woan 
„On the ſide of portugal the caſe was 


quite .xeverſed. , The allies were ſo much 
taperior to the enemy in thoſe quarters, 
that they. met at firſt with no interruption in 
their conquelts, and the earl of Galway, 
with an army of twenty thouſand. men, in- 
neſſed, the town of Alcantara; and in three 
days the garriſon, 1 of four thou- 
ſand wen, ſurrendered. themſelves priſoners 
of nt, He next advanced to Placentia. 
and penetrated as far as the bridge of Alma - 
tas; but the Portygueſe; anxious for their 
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tin they Thawte, NAP ede füte f Baree. 
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formed, 0 Ja, that the iege wa nüt. 
they conſented to march to Madrid. Philip, 
ſuſpeAin g their deſ BY, haſted to that city; hut: 
conſcious that he cõuld not remain it it, and 
deſpairing, it ſnduld ſeem, of ever being able 
to return, retired to Burgos with-all'his;valu-' 
Able effekts, afterhaving deftroyedeverythin 8 
which he could not carry away 

The kapital being thus  abands be 
cel of N entered it, about the latter 
end of Jane! He met, indeed, with ud re- 
fiſtance; but be received as little welcome. 
An army of Portugueſe, with an Heretic ut 
their head, was a very diſagreeable fight to- 
che Spanfards Wag retained all the! pride, 
though they wanted the courage, of theif ati? 


ceſtors.”” They thought it beneath them te 
make their ' fabmifion” to any but king 


Charles himſelf; and it is nerally ſap- 
ſed, that, had he come thither” immedi- 
tely, the entire reduction of Spain would 
have been ſoon accompliſhed. . Fle evan” = 
Wl ed, however, to loiter away Rig time in Ba!“ 
Celona, from the e May tVthe 
_ ond, of July. N II Ag has 
3 What could be his motive, it is hard te 
ehtiſeGre.'s Some pretend that he wanted- 
money for making a decent enuy into I 1 5 


= 


8 6 


dtid. Others pretend, that he was detained 


&> the charm of a ſecret amour. But what⸗ 


ever was the cabſe of his delay, the conſe- 
quences. proved fatal to his affairs, King 


Philip, encouraged by the indolence of his 


rival,. recovered his ſpirits ; and having re- 
ceived. a reinforcement from France, and 
collected his ſcattered forces, he returned to 
manded by the earl of Galway. 
. This general made a motion towards Ar- 
ragon, in order to facilitate his junction 
with Charles, who had at length ſet out by 
the way of Aan. where he was ac- 


Madrid with an army equal to that com- 


Valencia. In the beginning of Auguſt he 
arrived ju the Portugueſe camp with a ſmall 
body of troops; and in a few days was fol- 


lowed by the carl of Peterborough, at the 


- 


head of five hundred dragoons, 

The two armies were now pretty equal in 
point of number; but as each expected re- 
inforcemeut, and the event of a battle muſt 
have been finally decilive, neither choſe to 
hazard-an engagement, The earl of Peter- 
borough, Who aſpired to the chief com- 
mand, Which he could not enjoy, as both 
the earl of Galway and the count de Noy- 
elles were much older officers, and who hat- 
ed the prince of Lichtenſtein, the pris 
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knowledged as ſovereign of Arragon and 
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214 The Hife of EncLand. 
' Eipal favourite and confident of Charles, fe- 
tired in diſguſt, and embarking on board of 
an Engliſh ſhip of war, ſet ſail for Genoa. 
Tbe Engliſh fleet continued all the ſum- 
mer in the Mediterranean, and cooped up 


the French navy in the harbour of Toulon. 
They ſecured ch PEER which bad declar- 


| ed for king Charles: they took Alicant by 
aſſault, and the caſtle by capitulation : and 
then ſailing out of the ſtreights, one ſqua- 
dron was Ent to the Weſt-Indies, another 
ordered to lie at Liſbon, and the reſt return- 

r TE one 


be allies were no leſs ſucceſsful in Italy 
755 in Flanders. The duke of Vendome 
Having been called to command in Flanders 
after the battle of Ramillies, the duke of 
Orleans was placed at the head of the army 
in Piedmont, under the direction of the 
mareſchal de Marfin. They were ordered to 

b: fege Turin, .which they accordingly in- 
yeſted on the thirtieth day of May; and 
85 operations continued to the ſeventh of 
| September, _ eee eee 4s 
„Great preparations had been made for this 
ege. It was not undertaken until the duke 
of Savoy had rejected all the offers. of the 
French king, which were ſufficient to have 
' ſhaken a prince of leſs courage and fortitude, 
He promiſed to beſtow upon him the go- 
ag „% vernment 


4 6 


'vernment of the Melaneſe for life, and to 
gran bim with ſeveral millions of livres to 


demniky his loſſes. But the duke would 


lation to adhere invariably to the grand 
Phe duke de Feuillade, who conducted 
the ſiege, having finiſhed the lines of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation, ſent his 
quarter, maſter-general with a trumpet, to 


offer paſſports and a guard for the removal 


liſten to no propoſals, and declared his reſo- 


of the dutcheſs and her children. The duke 


of Savoy ed, that he did not intend to 
remove his family; and the mareſchal might 
begin to execute his maſter's orders when 
he ſhould think fit: but, when the ſiege be- 

ed red-hot balls which fell near the pa- 
lace, the two dutcheſſes, with the young 


prince and princeſſes, quitted Turin, and 
withdrew to Quiraſco, from whence they 
were conducted into the territories of Ge- 


een not 15 2 
The duke himſelf departed from his ca- 


pital, in order to aſſume the command of 


his cavalry ; and was purſued from place to 


place, by five and forty ſquadrons under 
the command of the count D'Aubeterre. 


- 


the gallant defence, 'which 
e garriſon of Turin, who 


Notwithilandin 2 


Was made byt 
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gan with uucommon fury, and the French 
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elpal favourite and confident of Charles, fe- 
_ tired in diſguſt, and embarking on board of 
an Engliſh ſhip of war, ſet fail for Genoa. 
be Engliſh fleet continued all the ſum- 
mer in the Mediterranean, and cooped up 
the French navy in the harbour of Touton 
They ſecured ty PER rf bad declare 
ed for king Charles: they took Alicant by 
_ aſſault, and the caſtle by capitulation : and 
then ſailing out of the ftreights, one ſqua- 
dron was ſent to the Weſt-Indies, another 
ordered to lie at Liſbon, and the reſt return- 
+. The allies were no leſs ſucceſsful in Italy 
than in Flanders. The duke of Vendomg 
Having been called to command in Flanders 
after the battle of Ramillies, the duke of 
Orleans was placed at the head of the army 
in Piedmont, under the direction of the 
mareſchal de Marin. They were ordered to 
b: fege Turin, which they accordingly in- 
yeſted on the thirtieth day of May; and 
Be operations continued to the ſeventh of 
ptember. | yy | 


* * 


Great preparations had been made for this 
ege. It was not undertaken until the duke 
of Savoy had rejected all the offers of the 
French king, which were ſufficient to have 
ſhaken a prince of leſs courage and fortitude. 
He promiſed to beltow upon him the go- 


_ vernment 


'vernment of the Melaneſe for life, and to 
tify him with ſeveral millions of livres to 
demnify his lofſes. But the duke would 
iſten to no propoſals, and declared his reſo- 
lution to adhere invariably to the grand 
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The duke de Feuillade, who conducted 
the ſiege, having finiſhed the lines of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation, ſent his 
quarter, maſter-general with a trumpet, to 
offer paſſports and a guard for the removal 
of the dutcheſs and her children. The duke 
of Savoy replied, that he did not intend to 
remove his family; and the mareſchal might 
begin to execute his maſter's orders when 
he ſhould think fit; but, when the ſiege be- 
gan with uucommon fury, and the French 
red red-hot balls which fell near the pa- 
lace, the two dutcheſſes, with the young 
prince and princeſſes, quitted Turin, and 
withdrew to Quiraſco, from whence they 
were conducted into the territories of Ge- 
noa. . | 85 
The duke himſelf departed from his ca- 
pital, in order to aſſume the command of 
his cavalry ; and was purſued from place to 
place, by five and forty ſquadrons under 
the command of the count D'Aubeterre. 
Notwithſtanding the gallant defence, which 
was made by the gatriſon of Turin, who 
| OT Og deſtroyed, 


is The ene 


* 


Ttaly, had ſecured all the 


i; 


defiroyed” fourteen thouſand” of the" enemy 


5 zin the courſe of the llege, the forukicaticns 


were almoſt ruined, their ammunitlon nearly 
exhauſted, and they had 3 hopes oft relief but 


| 555 prince Eugene, Who had infinite dif- 


ficulties to ſurmount, before he could come 
to their aflitance. ot 

The duke of Vendome, before he left 

A of the "Adi- 

e, the Mincio, and the Oglio, and drawn 

1 lines and intrenchments, as, he ſup- 

poſed, would effectually prevent the Impe- 


rial general from atriving in time to the re- 


Jief of Turin. Bot the prince broke through 
all theſe obſtructions, paſſed four great ri- 


vers in deſpite of the enemy, and reached 
the neighbourhood of Turin on the thir- 
teenth day of Auguſt: 


Being there reinforced 'by the duke of 


Gy, he paſſed the Po, berween Monca- 


Her and Carignan. On the 5th of September, 
they took a convoy of eight hundred load- 


ed mules. Next day they croſſed the Doria, 


aud encamped with the right on the bank 
of that river before Pianeſſa, and the left 
on the Stura, before the Veneria, The ene - 
my were entrenched up to the teeth, having 
the Stura on their fight, the Doria on their 


. J, and the convent t of NOR, called 


1 Fi $5 x * 
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Notre 


6. „ * 
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Notre Dame de la Campagne, in their cen- 
When prince Eugene drew near Turin, 

the duke of Orleans propoſed to leave the 
Antrenehments, and give him battle; and. 
the propoſal was approved by all the gene- 
ral officers, except Marſin, who, finding it 
difficult to maintain his opinion, produced 
an order from the French king, ftrialy pro- 
hibiting ſuch a reſolution, - | 5 
On the ſeventh day of September the con- 
federates advanced towards the intrenchments 
of the French, in eight columns, through a 
_teffible fire from forty pieces of artillery, 
and were dtawn up in order of battle with. 
in half-cannon ſhot of the enemy. Then 
they marched forward to the charge with 
ſurpriſing reſolution, and met with ſuch a 
warm reception as ſeemed art firſt likely to 
ſtop their proprels. TIO DLL 
Prince Eugene, obſerving this check, 
drew his ſword, and patting himſelf at the 
head of the battallions on the left, attacked 
the intrenchments, which he forced at the = 
firſt aſſault. The duke of Savoy performed Mn 
the ame ſervice in the center, and on the | 


- 


right near Luſcingo. The borſe advanced Wi 
through the intervals of the foot, left for $i 
that purpoſe; and ruſhing in with incredible 11 
fury, completed the confuſion of the ene- © || 
or. XXXI. | | T e my, | 10 
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my, who were routed on all hands, and fſetl 


— — ——— — 

P cara. 

— — — 4 = . 
2 - — —— — gon — 


— 1 * NN of 2580 had fal- 


with the utmoſt precipitation to the other 


ſide of the Po, while the duke of ny 
entered his capital in triumph. 


The duke of Orleans debits with great | 


gallantry and courage; and received ſeveral 


wounds in the action. Mareſchal de Mar- 


ſin was taken oriſonery his thigh being 


ſhattered with a ball, and died. in a few 
hours aiter the amputation. Of the French 


army about ſeven thouſand were killed upon 
the ſpot : three hundred officers and about 


eight thouſand private men were taken, 


together with two hundred and fiſty pieces 
of cannon, a hundred and eight mortars, 
| ſeven thouſand eight hundred bombs, thirty- 


two thouſand hand-grenades, forty-eight 


thouſand cannon- balls, four thouſand cheſts 
of muſket-bullets, eighty- ſix thouſand bar- 


rels of gun-powder, all their tents and bag» 
gage, five thouſand beaſls of burden, ten 


thouſand horſes belonging to thirteen regi- 


ments of dragoons, and the mules of the 
commiſſary- general ſo ncbly laden, that this 
part of the booty alone was valued at = 
millions of livres. 

The loſs of the eee did not: „ 
mount to three thouſand men killed or diſ- 
abled in the action, beſides about two thou- 


len- 


9 


- 
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len during the courſe of the fiege. This 
was ſuch à terrible blow to the intereſt of 
Lewis, that madame de Maintenon would 
not ſuffer him to be fully informed of the 
ſtate of his affairs. He was only told that 
the duke of Orleans had raiſed the ſiege of 
Turin at the approach of prince Eugene; 
but he knew not that his own army was de- 
feated and ruined... _ 135 
The ſpirits of the French were a little 
raiſed in conſequence of an advantage gain- 
ed, about this time, by the count de Meda- 
vi, who headed a body of their troops in 
the Mantuan territories. He ſurprized the 
prince of Heſſe in the neighbourhood of 
Calliglione, and obliged him to retreat to 
the Adige with the loſs of two thouſand 
men. vg 3 
The court of Verſailles made a mighty 
noiſe about this petty victory, as if it had 
been ſufficient to balance their ſignal defeat 
beſore Turin. But the emptineſs of theſe 
pretences was ſoon apparent: the duke of 
Orleans retired into Dauphiné, while the 
French garriſons were, in a ſhort time, ex- 
pelled from all the places they poſſeſſed in 
Piedmont and Italy, except Cremona, Va- 
lenza, and the caſtle of Milan, which were 
hlecked up by the confederates, Pe 
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| Beſides the misfortunes, which the ae f 
fuffered in Flanders and Italy, th 
terribly alarmed on their ſea· coaſts ak f 
ſcheme of an invaſion from Britain, propo- 
ſed by the. marquis de Guiſcard, who, in- 
| Aluenced by a family diſguſt, had abandon- 
ed his country, and engaged in. the ſervice 
of the allies, He was raiſed to the rank of 
a lieutenant-general in the emperor's army, 
and came over to London; where he infinu- 
d 828 himſelf into the good graces of Henry 

St. John, and other rides of diſtinction. 

His ſcheme of invading France was approv-' 
ed by the miniſtry, 2 he was promoted to 
the command of a regiment of e al- 
lotted for that purpoſe. | 
About eleven thouſand men dere 5 
e under the conduct of earl Rivers, with a 
large train of artillery; and the combined 
heet, con ſiſt ing of one hundred and fifty 
Wiss and S(O raminded b Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, ſet fait from Plymouth. on the thir- 
teenth day of Auguſt, Next day they 
were driven into Terbay by contrary winds 
and there they J eld a council of war to con- 
cert their operations, when they diſcovered, 
| that Guiſcard'sp lan was altogether romantic, 
or, at leaſt, built upon ſuch a : favdy foundati- 
on, as could not Juſtily there: attempting its 
execution. | 

Guiſ- 


An N 35 2356 
ae. ie ſeems, had 3 the viſi⸗- 
 onary deſign of reſtoring the civil and reli» 
_ pious liberties of France; a ſcheme, he 
imagined, which the low e of that 
kingdom, the general diſcontent that prevail- 
ed among the people, and the united power of 
the — d finally. epable bim to accom- 
pliſh. With this view he repzired ta the 
ſouthern provinces of France, and eftabliſh- 
ed a correſpondence with ſome perſons of 
note, _ the Camiſars, who had taken 
up arms. But it appeared, when the project 
come at length to be examined, that he had 
' votſettled any plan ſor making a deſcent, or be · 


jag jeined by che malecontents upon the | 
* landing of t forces. 0 


An 1 thereſore, of theſs circum- 
| ances; was immediately tranſmitted to the 
- Britiſh miniſtry. How they eame at firſt to 
- approve of the project, could never be diſ- 
. Covered ; and they were now-Glled with the 
_ dreadful apprehenſions of incurring the con- 
tempt, if not the reſentment. of the nation. 
An incident, however, had by this time hap- 

pened, which, in a great meaſure, freed 
8 from their preſent dilemma Letters 
had arrived from the earl of Galway, ſoli- 
citing ſuccours with the moſt earneſt impor- 
tunity. The expedition to France was 
en poſtponed; and Sir Cloudefley 
"3-3 | Shovel 
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Shovel was ordered to make the beſt of "his 
way for Liſbon, there to take ſuch mentures 
| as ſhould be found to be neceſſary. 12 
*-  Guiſcard, and his officers being 883 
July ſet on ſhore; the fleet ſet ſaif with the 
_ firſt fair wind, and, in the latter end of Oc- 
tober, arrived” at Liſbon. On the twenty- 
eighth day of next month, the king of Por- 
tugal died, and his eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor, 
though but eighteen” years of age, immedi- 
ate ly aſſumed the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment. Sir Closdeſley Shovel, and carl 
Rivers, being preſſed by letters from king 
Oharles and the earl of Galway, ſailed to 
their aſſiſtance, on the ſecond day of Janu- 
ary; and, in the end of the month, arrived 
be. Alicant, whence the earl of Rivers repair- 


ed to Valencia, totaſſiſt at a general couneil 


of war. The operations of the enſuing cam- 
paign being ſettled, and che army joined by 
the reinforcements from England, earl Ri- 
vers, diſliing the country, returned with 
the admiral to Liſoon. 
Tube Poles were at length freed from the 
| | preſence of the king of Sweden, who, in 
ide beginning of September, advanced ſud- 
denly through Luſatia into Saxony; and, 
Ain a ſhort time, laid that whole electorate 
under contribution. Auguſtus, being thus 
reduced to che _ "OP and, ir- 
1370 ; 4 1 | ing 
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Ing Y ever being able to extricate himſelf 
= from his preſent difficulties, reſolved to ob- 
uin a peace on the Swede's own terms, and 
accordingly engaged in a ſecret treaty for 
this purpoſe. Mean- while the Poles and 
Ruſſians fell unexpectedly upon the Swediſh 
forces at Kaliſh in Great- Poland; and by 
dint of ſuperior numbers 1 Kerr them WAR 
1 1 laughter 
Auguſtus proteſted he had no concern in 
this attempt, and as a proof of ſincerity, 
Agned 'the treaty, by which he acknowledg- | 
ed Staniſfaus as the true and rightful king of 
Poland, reſerving to himſelf only the empty 
title of ſovereign. The allies” were by no 
means pleaſed to ſee Charles in the heart of 
| - Germany; and the French court did not 
fail to ſolicit his alliance: but he rejected 
all their offers with ſurprizing reſolution. 
Then they implored his mediation for a 
peace: and he anſwered that he would in- 
terpoſe his good offices, whenever he ſhould 
know that they would be agreeable to the 
| members of the grand alliance. 
Lewis, diſappointed in this quartes; was 
- obliged to have recourſe to a more mortify- 
ing method of application. He employed the 
elector of Bavaria to write letters in his 
name to the duke of Marlborough, and the 
deputies of the Statrs-General, containing 
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3 


already tampered with the Dutch in a formal 


memotiel preſented by the marquis D! Alle- 


gre. He likewiſe ſolicited the pope to in- 


Z ter poſe in his favour. He offered to cede 
Either Spain and the Weſt-Indies, or Milan 


Naples, and Sicily to king Charles: to give 


vp a barrier to the Dutch in the Netherlands, 
and to indemnify the duke of Savoy ſor 


the ravages, Which had been committed in 
his r in Gon, A112 1 
In theſe propoſals, however, his ſincerity 


Was ſuſpected; and, in any event, the con- 
ſederates could not be ſuppoſed willing 
to put up with the attainment, only of one 
balf of that, Which was conſidered as the 
original object of the war; namely, the re- 
covery of the whole ©Spaniſh;-monarchy to 
the houſ of Auſtria. The propoſals, there - 
ſore, were rejected; and the allies reſolved 
. to exert themſelves with redoubled vigour 
in the enſuing campaign. The duke of 
Marlborough having had ſeveral conferences 


with the States- general, and fſettled a plan 


for continuing the Heſſian troops in Italy, 
agrecable to the deſire of the duke of Savoy, 
embarked for England, and arrived at Lon- 

don on the eighteenth day of November. 
I.! he attention of the public was now en- 
- groſſed by the proceedings of the Scottiſh 


parlia- 


1 8 


patliament, which took into conſideration 
| the treaty of union, lately concluded be- 
tween the commiſſioners of both kingdoms. 
On the third day of October, the doke of 
Queenſberry, as high- commiſſioner, produ- 
ced the queen's letter, importing, that ſhe 
hoped the terms of the treaty would be ac- 
ceptable to her parliament of Scotland: 
that an union had been long deſired by both 
nations, and ſhe ſhould eſteem it the great- 
eſt glory of her reign to have in now finally 
accompliſhed ; convinced, as ſhe was, that 
it would contribute, more than any other, 
circumſtance, to the happineſs and welſare 
of all her ſubjects: that an entire and per- 
fett union would be a ſolid foundation of a 
laſting peace; it would ſecure their religi- 
on, liberty and property, remove the ani- 
moſities that prevailed among themſelves, 
and the jealouſies that ſubſiſted between the 
two nations: that it would increaſe their 
ſtrength, ricbes and commerce : that the 
whole iſland would thereby be joined in af-, 
| fſefion, and free from all apptebenfions, of, 
different intereſts ; and would be enabled 
to reſiſt all its enemies, ſupport the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt everywhere, and maintain the 
liberties of Europe : that ſhe was firmly re- 
ſolved to maintain the church of Scotland, 
as by law eſtabliſhed ; and they had now, 
5 | | an 
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an opportunity to take ſuch ſteps as might 
be neceſſary for its ſecurity after the union: 
that the ſupport of their government and 
their own ſafety required, they ſhould grant 
the. neceſſary ſupplies for maintaining the 
forces, ſhips, and garriſons, until the parli- 
aàment of Great- Britain ſhould provide for 
theſe articles in the united kingdom: that 
the great ſucceſs, with which God Almighty 
had bleſſed her arms, afforded the nearer 
proſpect of a happy peace, with which they 
would enjoy the full advantages of the uni- 
on: and that ſhe hoped they would proceed 
with calmneſs and unanimity in deliberat- 
ing on this great and weighty affair, of ſuch 
conſequence to the whole iſland of Great- 
OS OTE NE Wt Tony 
This letter having been inforced by two 
eee delivered by the duke of Queen- 
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erry, commiſſioner, and the earl of Sea- i © 
_ field, lord-chancellor, the treaty: of union | 
was read, and ordered to be printed, toge- f 
ther with the proceedings of the commiſſi- N 
oners of both kingdoms, concerning that 
matter; and then the parliament was pro- 
At their next meeting it appeared that a * 
ſtrong party were formed againſt the union. 
*Fhis was compoſed of the dukes of Hamil- f 


ton and Achol, the marquis of an. 
8 225 | 25 'the 
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o „ 
"I he Jacobites, to a man, declared againſt 
effect, it would for ever extinguiſh all their 
hopes of effecting the reſtoration of the ab- 
dicated family. Even the Preſbyterians 


| Jeſs apprehenfion, that, on account of the 
little influence, which the Scots would have 
in the parliament of Great-Britain, their 


nent danger. | 


of Queenſberry and Argyle, the earls of 


perſons of conſequence and diſtinction; in 


vw 2 ” WW 


and really underſtood the true intereſt of 
| his country. Both parties exerted them- 
ſelves with the utmoſt zeal in order to carry 
their favourite points ; and the debates were 
conduted with all that warmth and eager- 
| 'neſs, which the importance of the ſubject 
could not fail to inſpire. | | we 
In order to prove the imprudence, the dan- 
ger, and the iniquity of ſuch an union, it 
„ a alledged, that fhould this treaty take 
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the earls | of Errol, Mareſchal and Buchan, 
the lord Belhaven, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, 
5 ang many other perions of weight and abi- 


the meaſure, conſcious that, ſhould it take 
ſeemed averſe to the meaſure, from a ground- 


church would be expoſed to the moſt immi- 
The treaty was ſupported by the dukes | 
Montroſe, Seafield, Stair, and many other 


a word, by every one who ſincerely regarded, 
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effect, the members of Scotland in the 
" Britiſh parliament would bear ſo ſmall a 
proportion to thoſe of England, that it could 
not be expected that the former would ever 
be able to carry any point, that ſhould be 
for the intereſt of Scotland, againſt ſo great 
_a majority, who, thoagh divided among 
themſelves about party-diſputes, would yet 
unite againſt. the Scots, to whom they all 
bore a natural antipathy: that, in all nati- 
Ons, there are fundamentals which no pow- 
er whatever can alter: that the rights and 
priviſeges of parliament being one of theſe 
fundamentals among the. Scots, no patlia- 
ment, nor any other power, could ever le. 
gally prohibit the meeting of parliaments, 
or deprive any of the three eſtates of its 
right of fitting or voting in parliament, or 
give up the rights and privileges of parlia- 
ments; but that, by this . the parlia- 
ment of Scotland was entirely abrogated, 
its rights and privileges aboliſhed, and thoſe 
of the parliament of England ſubſtituted in 
their place: that, if the parliament of Scot- 
land could alter en e the Bri- 
tiſh parliament might do the ſame; and if 
ſo, what ſecurity had the Scots for any 
thing ſtipulated in the treaty. of union, with 
rreſpect either to the repreſentatives, ME 


* 0 
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conſtitution,” and the rights and privileges 
of the nation, was not fubject to ſuffrage, 


being founded on dominion and properiy; 


and therefore could not be legally ſurren- 
deted without the conſent of every perſon, 
who had a right to 2100, nel 25 b 
ſented in parliament, and that the obliga- 
tion laid on the Scottiſh members. Fu 
10 long in London, in attendance on the 
Britiſh Parliament, would drain Scotland of 
all its money, impoveriſh the members, and 
| expoſe them to the temptation of being cor- 
rupted. What!“ ſaid the duke of Ham- 
i'ton, who conducted the debate, , ſhall we, 


e repre- 


in Half an hour, give up what gur fore 


= < fathers maintained with. their lives and 


i fortunes for many ages ? Are here no 


„ of the deſcendants o thoſe worthy patri- 
ots, who defended the liberty of their 
« country againſt all invaders ; who aſſiſted 


« the great king, Robert Bruce, to reſtore 


| © the conſtitution and revenge the falſhood 
« of England and uſurpation of Baliol? 


* Where are the Douglaſſes and Camp- 
++ bells? Where are the peers ; where are 
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65 the barons, onge the bulwark of the na- 
* tion ?, Shall we Yield vp the ſovereign- 
«ty and independeney of out country, þ 
<< when we are commanded: by thoſe we 
. repreſent to preſerve the ſame, and-afſur- 
58 of of their 4 — to ſupport us? 
Ia anſwer to theſe objections, it was urged, 
bt thelſmall proportion. which the Scottiſh 
would bear to the Engliſh members, coold 
never be attended with thoſe dreadful con- 
ſeq uences, which had been ſo pathetically 
deſeribed; few points, if any, could occur, 
in which che intereſts of Scotland would in- 
terfere with thoſe of England; their inte- 
T s were, already, in a great meaſure, the 
ame; it was à principal intention of the 
union to render them invariably and for ever 
ſuch; nor would ever any endeavour to di- 
| vide them, but thoſe: who had ſome intereſt 
70 ſerve, different from that of their coun- 
; and if ſuch perſons ſuffered-by- the da- 
bf of a Britiſh parliament, they had no 
reaſon to complain; they would have ſuffer- 
ed, or, at leaſt, they ought to have ſuffered, 
by the derisens of a Scottiſh parliament, 
as that kingdom was bound, even more than, 
reat-Britain, to pugiſh the perſidy, trea- 
Chery, or injuſtice of her own ſubjects: that 
to aſſert the Enpliſh bore a natural antipathy 
to > the Scots, was A moſt cruel and 1nvidious 
__reflec- 
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8 oy to truth, and refoicd by 


daily experience, and could only be made 
with a view to excite animoſities between 


the two nations, in order, perhaps, to at- 


tain ſome end, which could not be other- 
wiſe accompliſhed : that the union, inflead 
of aboliſhing the parliament of Scotland, 
would rather eſtabliſh it upon a more ſolid 
foundation, by incorporating it with the 
parliament of England, which could not, 
with any propriety, be ſaid to be ſubſtituted 
In its place; the Britiſh parliament being 
ſubilituted in the place of both; and, in this 
ſenſe, indeed, the parliament of England, 


as well as that of Scotland, might be ſaid to 915 


be aboliſhed ; that their fears, therefore, 
with regard to the conduct of the Britiſh | 
parliament, as if it might, ſome time, ſub - 
vert its own conſtitution, overturn the li- 


berties of the nation, or violate the articles 


of the preſent treaty, were entirely ground- 
leſs; that aſſembly, they might be aſſured, 


would never take any ſtep prejudicial to the 


rights and privileges of the people, which 
they had hitherto defended, nor infringe the 
articles of the union, which they would make 
it their care religiouſly to obſerve : that the 
union, befides, would be attended with ma- 
75 poſitive advantages: it would for ever 

eſtroy all difference of intereſts between the 
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different parts of this iſland, which, while 
they remained under ſeparate governments, 
mult frequently have happened to interfere 
in their projects; and, in all ſuch 
caſes, England, on account of her greater 
power and influence, muſt generally have 

ained the ſuperiority: it would open to 
= nation. a vaſt ſource of wealth, by ac- 
cuſtoming the people, from the example of 
their Engliſh brethren, to apply more eager- 
ly than they had as yet dane, to a commer- 
cial and mercantile life; to their long aud 
| ſhameful neglect of which, rather than to 
the barrenneſs of their {of}, or the ſeverity 
of their climate, their general poverty had 
_ hitherto been owing : and it would effectu- 
ally ſecure, the civil and religious liberties 
of the nation, by cutting of from a Popiſh 
pretender, all hopes of ever being able to 
aſcend the throne of this kingdom: 
Many other arguments were advanced on 
both ſides the queſtion ; but they were of no 
further uſe than to diſplay the learning, or 
ingenuity of the ſpeakers. The two par- 
ties had already taken their reſolution ; and 
from that they were not to be diverted by 
any reaſons, however ſolid and pps; | 
In poiat of ſtrength they were nearly equa 
and it was difficult to forſee what would be 
the iſſue 5 when an accident happened, that 
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= ciples, they were nearly the ſame with the 
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torned the balance, and decided the contro- 
verſy. Zr... Wm nn DT 
_ -Defige the two parties, which then di- 
vided the nation, the Jacobites, and Revo- 
| Jutioners attached to the court, there was 
a third claG, known by the name of the 
fenadrone volante, or flying - fquadron, and 
headed by the marquis of Tweedale, the 
earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, Haddington, 
and Marchmont, who diſclaimed all con- 
nexion with either of the other parties, and 
| pretended to act ſolely from a regard to tbe 
cube of their country, In political prin. 


Revolutioners; but they had been ſo much 
diſguſted with the meaſures of the court, 
that they were likely to oppoſe any ſcheme, 
which proceeded from that quarter. 117 
Both parties ſollicited their intereſt with 
the moſt preſſing importunity; conſcious, 


that to whatever fide they ſhould turn, they © 


would confer a manifeſt ſuperiority. But the, 
ſquadrone fill kept aloof, and obſerved a moſt 
profound: ſilence ; nor would they declare 
| their jentiments, until it was no longer poſ- 
ble to conceal them. The houſe Nricheg⸗ 
about a particular article of the treaty, the 
ſquadtone were obliged to throw eff the maſk; | 
| when, to their immortal honour, they nobly 
ſacrificed all private conſiderations to the 
"9 ds good 
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you of their country, and not only declared 


or the union, but likewiſe promoted-3 it with 


the utmoſt zeal and alacrity. 


The Jacobites, finding themſelves over- 
powered, raiſed a moſt terrible clamour all 
over the nation. They procured. addreſſes 


from a number of counties, boroughs and 


ariſhes, proteſting againſt the union. They 
inſtigated the populace to riſe in arms, and 


to burn the articles of the treaty, in the 


market-place of Dumfries. They even threat - 


ened to advance to Edinburgh, at the head 


of eight thouſand men, and effect a diſſo- 


lution of the parliament. 


The commiſſioner, alarmed at theſe fu- 


rious proceedings, wrote a letter to the lord- 


treaſurer Godolphin, repreſenting the ne- 


ceſſity of a ſhort adjournment, until he 
ſhould be able to allay the ferment that pre- 
vailed among the people. But Godolphin 
imagined, that ſuch a conceſſion would en- 
courage the hopes, and elevate the pride of 
the Jacobites, and, perhaps, in the end, 


defeat the whole project. He therefore in- 


ſiſted on the matter's being brought to an 
immediate concluſion: and, accordingly, in 
a few days, the articles of the treaty were 


approved and ratified, with ms ſmall va- 


'F lation. 
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Of an thoſe, who had oppoſed the treaty, 
the only perſons, on whom the parliament 


thought proper to beſtow any notice, were the 


= Preſbyterian clergy, who, conſidering their 
== frm attachment to the government, and the 


great influence they poſſeſſed with the peo- 


ple, deſerved the higheſt regard. In order 


to remove thoſe groundleſs apprehenſions, 
with which they had been alarmed, an arti- 


cle was now inſerted in the treaty, declaring 
the Preſbyterian doctrine to be the only go- 
vernment of the church of Scotland, unalte- 
rable in all ſucceeding times, and a funda» 


mental article of the union, 
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